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Are Most Uninsured Motorists at the 
Bottom of the Pocketbook Scale? No! 


WALDO WALKER 


* INSURANCE men from coast to 
coast are watching with interest 
the advent of New York’s Finan- 
cial Responsibility Law, which 
goes into effect January 1, 1942.* 

So the advertising department 
of The New York Times instituted 
a survey to get some “pocketbook 
facts.” We were correspondingly 
interested to find that “prospects 
for prospects” as a result of this 


*See “The Automobile Financial 
Responsibility Law,”’ by Louis A. Mills, 
THe CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
January, 1941, page 51, and “Oppor- 
tunity Comes to N. Y. Producers,” by 
Edward C. Stone, October, 1941, page 1. 


law were preponderantly weighted 
toward the top. 

(1) We estimate conservatively 
that New York State motorists 
are about to buy additional cover- 
age of a minimum of 700,000 
policies. For New York City alone 
there is a minimum of 258,000 
policies with $15,480,000 in new 
premiums, and a maximum of 
504,000 policies with $30,240,000 
in new premiums. The 700,000 
automobile policies now in force 
in the state are expected over a 
period of time, to at least double, 
since we note that in New Hamp- 
shire, after three years of a similar 
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law they virtually have tripled, 
increasing from 25% to 73% 

(2) Taking New York Gity 
specifically, we found that while 
the ““Page-Anderson market” em- 
braces all income levels, sales 
potentialities in the metropolis 
are greatest at higher rather than 
lower income levels. Uninsured 
low income (under $1,750) mo- 
torists own only 83,645 cars, as 
against 206,851 uninsured in the 
high income ($2,500 a year and 
over) and 213,813 uninsured in the 
medium income class ($1,750 to 
$2,500 a year). Wage earners may 
be least insured in proportion to 
their number but, in proportion to 
the whole, have the fewest cars. 


(3) In $60-units (N.Y.C.), auto- 


mobile insurance has a “price” 
hazard in the lower-income market. 
If 70% of all automobiles manu- 
factured are bought throughout the 
country by families with incomes 
of $2,000 a year or less, in New 
York City the proportion of auto- 
mobiles to total families is sub- 
normal because of local conditions. 
Whatever the proportions any- 
where, most of such families may 


insurance, or may not desire to 
spend it. 

Only about 10% of American 
families at large have incomes of 
$50 a week or more. Thus, $60- 
insurance bulks particularly big in 
the budget of a low-income mo- 
torist in New York City with a 
yearly income of, say, $1,750 (less 
than $35 a week), because it is 
beyond his normal spending hab- 
its. Habitually this man spends in 
a year only $3.04 on a hat; $16.90 
on clothes; less than $10 on shoes. 
His annual outlay for an automo- 
bile itself averages only $123. 
Insurance would increase _ this 
outlay half as much again. 

But not all lower-income mo- 
torists are wage earners or have 
wage earner points of view. There 
are many people in salaried or in- 
dependent réles in business or 
professions or in the clerical group 
who are in the lower and middle- 
income classes. But, high in intel- 
ligence and in susceptibility to the 
responsibility appeal that auto- 
mobile insurance makes, they are 
lawyers; doctors; small merchants; 
manufacturers; college-graduates 
and other salaried employees. 


not have money left over for $60- 
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@ There Is No Such Thing 
As “Non-Profit” Business 


We Will Not Compromise with Quality 





The Standard Stock Company Plan Remains 


as the Secure 


and Certain 


Method 


for Good Insurance Protection 





E. PAUI 


* THE DEPRESSION period made a 
price conscious public seek every 
possible reduction in costs, and in- 
surance was one of the first to be 
affected. With a defeatist attitude, 
some agents readily succumbed to 
the non-stock carrier “‘swan song”’: 

*“You can meet non-stock com- 
pany competition only by non- 
stock company representation.” 

That some agents and brokers 
actually fell for this song is readily 
found in the gains in premium 
volume by our competitors. A trap 
was dug for us and in walked many 
an unsuspecting victim. 

The business of insurance can 
be aptly summed up as being that 
process of making the “uncertain 

—certain” or the “insecure - 
secure.” Hence it is obvious that 


when purchasing a contract of 


insurance, the policyowner is in- 
secure or uncertain only when the 
financial ability of the insurer 
measures up to certain standards. 
It is necessary to go further than 
mere compliance with state laws. 


SCHAEFER 


State laws and _ requirements 
vary, so do companies. The insurer 
must stand, as one well known 
company advertises, “As firm as 
the Rock of Gibraltar.” 

No formula or process has been 
developed to assure 100 per cent 
success in either preventing at- 
tacks on stock company insurance 
or in securing for stock companies 
all risks now insured in other 
forms of carriers. Those who buy 
insurance solely on a price basis 
will not be moved. When the stock 
company agent or broker con- 
vinces an insured or prospect that 
insurance should not be bought 
down to a price, but only up to a 
standard, a gain has been made. 

If there is indication that price 
is the sole object, no bones are 
made that mere price alone can- 
not be met. The thought is 
developed that stock company 
insurance is worth the price but 
that, if non-stock insurance has to 
be bought because of price, then 
the prospect is advised to secure 
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“direct’’ writing carrier contracts. 
We explain that the agency non- 
stock carriers are in competition 
not with the stock carrier but with 
the direct-writing non-stock car- 
rier. Since the direct-writing car- 
rier can pay only a certain sum as 
dividend, we ask then how can an 
agency non-stock company suc- 
cessfully not only pay a similar 
dividend but an agent’s commis- 
sion, too? The stock insurance 
dollar is explained and the place in 
the picture of the stock agent or 
broker. We put it squarely up to 
the insured or prospect, whether 
he would rather save 20 per cent 
by patronizing the direct-writing 
non-stock carrier, or pay the stock 
company premium, receiving the 
stock company standard, plus 
the services of an agent or broker 
whose reputation has been estab- 
lished and who will not compro- 
mise with quality. 

Furthermore, where the situa- 


tion is one which the prospect or 
insured can understand, a com- 
parison sometimes is made of the 
comparative costs of such com- 
modities as food, clothing, furni- 
ture or automobiles with insur- 
ance. Most commodities, it is 
pointed out, actually have a 
higher merchandising write-up 
than the commission which the 
agent or broker receives for his 
services. Food generally includes 
a write-up in cost of not less than 
25 per cent, clothing runs from 
30 to 50 per cent, furniture from 
25 to 60 per cent and automobiles 
from 15 to 30 per cent. 

So why should we hesitate to 
tell the insuring public (1) that 
the retailer of insurance averages 
less than 20 per cent and for which 
he actually performs certain serv- 
ices for the company as well as 
being the representative of the 
insured and (2), that the amount 
of both the loss and expense 








(redit or “Discredit? 


On the occasion of the opening of a new place of business, in theatre 
programs, in movie titles and elsewhere we frequently see credit lines or 
acknowledgements that this or that person or firm performed work, gave 
service or supplied materials in the furtherance of the completed project. 

Assuming that your name appeared in such a list and that you are 
proud to have it there and to have had a part in protecting the under- 
taking against loss, would you be prepared to display your credit line as 
proudly after a loss as before? That’s the real test of having done well the 
job of supplying the needed protection. — W. J. Brenner 





WE WILL NOT COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 5 


ratios of the insurance carriers 
are not unreasonable, when com- 
pared with the costs of both indus- 
try and merchandising. 

We do not hear of attacks in these 
directions with the vehemence 
that is sometimes applied to in- 
surance. We must bear in mind 
that in our business there will 
always be the price-buyer, who 
fails to patronize his local stores 
for the items he can buy at the 
mail-order or other cut-rate shops, 
despite the fact that often the 
mail-order house article may be 
inferior to the standard brands 
sold by his own townsmen. True, 
the mail-order house lets you re- 
turn an article and will refund the 
purchase price, but the local 
merchant often is called upon to 
make good as long as six months 
or a year after the sale. So it is with 
casualty insurance, often the con- 
tract has to make good on a claim 
long after an accident occurred 
not only immediately, but some- 
times as much as six months or a 
year afterward, or even later. 

In my sales kit I carry not only 
newspaper clippings of local court 
claims, but segregate these claims 
that were not claims until years 
after the accident. Then my in- 
sured or prospect is asked to decide 
in which form of insurance carrier 
he would prefer his “‘accident”’ to 
be insured, standard stock carrier 
or non-stock. 


Too often, insurance men, in- 
stead of meeting the issue squarely, 
have been “‘fifth columned”’ into a 
defeatist attitude. My attitude al- 
ways is positive, that I am proud 
to be the agent or broker for the 
standard stock carrier and that I 
sell only standard stock contracts. 
In the interest of my clients I will 
not compromise with their safety. 

It is, of course, the duty of the 
stock casualty companies to keep 
the rate structure down to the 
minimum. Such action makes it 
difficult for the agency non-stock 
carrier to continue on such a basis. 
In the words of the court in the 
case of “Wells vs. Metropolitan 
Life 171 Misc. N.Y.S. 878,” it was 
stated: 


The average policyholder purchas- 
ing a participating policy in a mutual 
company believes that his policy repre- 
sents an investment and that he will 
share in the “‘profits” of the company. 
This, however, is not the fact. The 
so-called ‘“‘dividends” are not divi- 
dends in the accepted and ordinary 
sense of the word. In fact, they repre- 
sent an excess premium or overcharge 
paid by the policyholder and then 
returned to him, without interest, less 
the costs attendant upon collection 
and administration and various other 
deductions.” 


We should not hesitate to reaf- 
firm our belief in the capital stock 
plan of industry, business and 
finance. There is no such thing as 
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“non-profit” business. The only 
question one might ask, is whose 
profit? The buyers’, the sellers’ 
or the government’s! The dictator 
nations rave at our democratic 
capitalistic state, yet take away 
their capital and where would 
they be? Even Russia within the 
past few months has announced 
a heavy increase in tax rates. 
The growth of our nation even 
through the “‘Robber Baron’”’ era 
was due almost solely to capital 
willing to risk all for the chance 
of large returns. 

The growth of insurance was 
due to individuals willing to risk 
their dollars to form corporations 
to insure the property of, or against 
the casualties of, policyholders. 
The trend of the non-stock carriers 
is towards larger state deposits, the 
fallacy being that these dollars 
are voted not by the policyholders 
whose money is being accumu- 


te 


lated, but by a limited board or 
directorate and the officers, in- 
stead of returning to their policy- 
holders the overcharges or profits 
of their business. Under their 
plan of operation, isn’t it some- 
what questionable for them to take 
the monies accumulated from past 
policyholder years to pay for future 
dividends or filing of reserves with 
various states in order to operate 
on a “non-assessable” plan? Do 
they not thus violate in effect their 
very charter, purpose and sole ex- 
cuse for their existence? Mutuality 
of operation means sharing the so- 
called profits and losses, among 
policyholders. Once this ceases to 
exist, they no longer are “mutual” 
in fact. 

Let us keep on hammering 
home the fact that the standard stock 
company plan of insurance, despite 
many shortcomings, remains as the 
secure and certain method of insurance. 


A Horse of Another Color 


The new inmate in the insane asylum kept insisting that he had 
swallowed a horse. Thinking to cure him, the doctors finally decided 
upon a ruse. They took him to the operating room, put him under 
ether, and then led a big white horse into the room. When the in- 
mate came to, he took one look at the white horse and shook his 


head. 


“No! No!” he shouted, “‘wrong one. I swallowed a black one!” 


— Modern Selling 





Coming Features 


Although, as shown on page one of 


this issue, there are many unin- 
sured motorists in the middle and 
upper income groups, there still 
are plenty poorer people without 
automobile coverage. 


— Leonard Dakin is one of those 
who has succeeded in selling con- 
siderable nambers of such people. 
(Coming to you from Rochester, 
New York) 


Two subjects of great fascination 
to all insurance men are new sales 
to non-customers, and additional 
sales to present clients. 


—R. C. Larson and A. D. 


Bryan give you practical ways of 


developing present customers. 
(Coming to you from Hartford) 


Fundamentals and principles — if 


you can’t get along with them, 
neither can you get along without 
them. Sometimes, though, the 
easiest way to “take” them is 
through specific, practical ex- 
amples. 


— Herbert H. Kirschner 
this method in his ‘Case His- 
tories in Local Advertising.” 
(Coming to you from San Francisco) 


uses 


Remember those articles that 
caused so much imterest and dis- 
cussion, ‘‘Casualty Insurance in 


England-at-War’’? and “‘Casualty- 
Surety in Hawaii’? 
— William Munch, in “Island 
Empire,” tells us how Puerto 
Ricans take to automobile and 
surety coverage whole-heartedly. 


We talk a great deal about the 
kind of service the insured expects. 
What about the broker himself; 
what kind of service does he want? 


— Thomas J. Hogan has been 
engaged in giving such service 
for several years. (Coming to you 
from New York) 


Every salesman has heard, time 
and again, how the law of aver- 
ages can be made to operate in his 
favor. 
— George W. Kemper says there 
are two other “laws,” as well, 
that can be mighty helpful. 
(Coming to you from San Francisco) 


All selling depends in large meas- 
ure in getting and understanding 
the viewpoint of the other fellow. 
Hence the widespread interest in 
the JouRNAL’s series of articles ex- 
pressing the buyer’s viewpoint. 
— Ernest L. Clark, who acts as 
insurance manager for the J. C. 
Penney Company, tells why he 
likes agents and what services 
he expects of them. (Coming to 
you from New York) 





@ Second in Our Series 
of Interesting Claim Stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected that Always Happens 
—and It Might Happen to You! 





BEARING Down. — While driving in the West, an assured had the unusual 
experience of having a bear attack her car. Bear leaped from a bank at side of 
road onto the car, and its tracks indicated that it weighed between 800 and 
1,000 pounds. In describing the case, agent wrote, ““The ladies were willing to 
believe he weighed a ton but they admit they may have been prejudiced due to 
fright.” Car was damaged and the insurance company paid the repair bills, 
which amounted to $66.10. 


KissING THE Bripe. — Assured was owner of an amusement house, and as a 
climax of a Walkathon Derby, staged a public wedding. At conclusion of the 
ceremony, bride was placed at the end of a raised platform and the master of 
ceremonies lined up six or eight men about 50 feet away. He announced that 
the first man to reach the bride could kiss her. Contestants charged down the 
hall at such a speed that they were unable to stop before they hit the light 
wooden barrier. Result was that about three men shot over the platform and into 
the spectators’ seats. One woman was injured in the melee. She brought suit for 
$20,000 and her husband filed suit for $10,000. The case was finally settled by 
payment of $1,650. 


Drivinc IN Rain. — Assured’s wife started on a transcontinental drive to Los 
Angeles accompanied by her four-year-old daughter. In a western state, during 
a rain storm, she struck and killed a pedestrian. She was arrested and held for 
manslaughter. She called her husband by long distance, who in turn called his 
agent. Within an hour she was released from custody on bail, in an hysterical 
state. Her condition was such she had to be removed to a hospital. The local 
claim man took the child to his home where she was cared for, and arranged for 
our doctor to take care of the assured’s wife. He then contacted the assured’s 
sister in Los Angeles, who came immediately to the hospital. The claim was 
settled and the assured’s wife was released and proceeded on her way. Theas- 
sured was kept posted twice daily of developments. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS —-LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
8 





@ Making It a “Simple” Matter 
to Spot a Defaulter 


A New Angle on Fidelity 





Must We Always Knock on the Door of Fear? 
Why Not Show the Prospective Buyer How 
to Avoid Losses Entirely — Maybe! 





WILLIAM J. SCHIFF 


* HAvE you ever noticed how the 
average insurance salesman ap- 
proaches a prospective buyer of 
fidelity bonds? It is a safe bet he 
knocks on the door of fear. Almost 
every article written in recent 
years on the solicitation of fidelity 
bonds has used as a basis of argu- 
ment the tremendous loss of money 
through embezzlement, or the dire 
results to the business when dis- 
honesty occurs. 

These things are spectacular — 
and true. Businessmen should hear 
about them. Still, there would 
seem to be another approach 
which might do the same job, ad- 
minister the same pill, but with a 
coating of sugar. Why not take the 
prospective buyer into your con- 
fidence and show him how to 
avoid fidelity losses entirely — 
maybe! Give him a correspond- 
ence course on the subject. Some- 
thing like ““How to Spot a De- 
faulter in 9 Easy (?) Lessons.” 

Is fidelity insurance really the 
only protection an employer has 


against defaulters? No, it isn’t. 
Here’s a plan which, if carefully 
followed, gives employers choice 
between buying fidelity insurance 
and taking their own chances. 

This plan is broken down into 
nine easy lessons which make it a 
“simple” matter for anyone to 
spot a defaulter. . . . If you have 
a defaulter in your employ, these 
precautions may help you to spot 
him earlier than you otherwise 
might. We hope you spot him 
when he has just begun to em- 
bezzle. If you don’t spot him 
until he has taken all there is, 
that’s just too bad. 

But in any event, no precautions 
will reimburse you for your loss. 
There have been plenty of em- 
ployers who were so trusting they 
thought they didn’t need to follow 
these precautions, and others who 
followed the precautions with the 
hope they might prevent dis- 
honesty — and they paid many 
millions of dollars to learn that 
they will not. 

















Complete 
Course 
in 


Lesson 1 Keep a careful and 
—_— constant watch over 
all employes; be especially watch- 
ful of highly trusted employes. 
Those you trust most have the 
best opportunity to steal from you. 
Lesson 2 Be particularly sus- 
a picious of those em- 
ployes who are well-established 
married people. Family illness 
and other responsibilities fre- 
quently cause trusted married em- 
ployes to get into financial diffi- 
culties and seek a solution through 
their employer’s funds. 

Have a complete 


esson 
Lesson 3 audit made by an 


outside accounting firm at regu- 
lar and frequent intervals, pref- 
erably once a month. Expensive, 
yet clever defaulters even beat 
audits. 


Lesson 4 Have a dual check 
——— on everything a 
trusted employe does with cash 
and checks. Failure to do so is an 
encouragement to defaulters. 


Never, never give 
Lesson 5 a branch office man- 
ager any authority. This may 
interfere seriously with the con- 
duct of your business, but it can’t 
be helped. 








Nine 
Easy {?} 
Lessons 


Trail like a hound 


Lesson 

ee dog any employe 
who seems to be spending too 
much time in night clubs, at the 
races, buying new cars, etc. It 
will take up a lot of your personal 
time, but the effort may be well 


worthwhile. 

Lesson 7 Regard with deep 
a suspicion any em- 
ploye who doesn’t seem to want a 
vacation. A defaulter doesn’t like 
vacations; they interfere with his 
manipulations of the books and 
may bring discovery. 


Lesson 8 
—_ your employes em- 
bezzling, forget your business 
entirely and devote your time and 
effort instead to salvaging what 
you can of the loss. You probably 
won’t be as successful as a capable 
bond claim department of a good 
company would be, but you may 
as well try to retrieve something. 
Bear constantly in 


esson 
Lesson 9 mind that defalca- 


tions do occur despite all precau- 
tions; this thought will help to 
keep you awake nights worrying 
what may happen to your busi- 
ness if one of your employes 
should be too clever for you. 
You’re justified in worrying, too. 


If you catch one of 


How to Spot a Defaulter 
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Let’s Be Serious About It 


1 Against Lesson 1 is the fact 
that claim files show that the 

largest embezzlement losses are 

caused by trusted employes. 


As for Lesson 2, the surety 

company should investigate 
the excessive indebtedness of an 
employe when the debts are listed 
in a completed application. 


3 Regarding Lesson 3, sound 
underwriters recommend the 
practice of frequent audits — and 


pay the losses which audits 


uncover. 


Regarding Lesson 4, counter- 

signature on checks is prefer- 
able — fidelity bonds pay losses 
where the clever defaulter beats 
the system. 


As for Lesson 5, most com- 

panies welcome the oppor- 
tunity to bond your branch 
manager if it has a reasonable 
spread of other business on the 
less hazardous positions as well. 
A fidelity bond permits you to 
repose authority in your branch 
manager with a free mind, with 
the fidelity bond acting as a 
safety valve if he “blows up.” 


Let the underwriter do for you 

the trailing mentioned in Les- 
son 6. He usually will, upon 
request, make special investiga- 
tions of any employes you desig- 
nate, and where the amount of 
fidelity insurance on a person is 
substantial, will make independent 
checks frequently. 


As for Lesson 7, make your 

employes take vacations, re- 
membering that under certain 
fidelity contracts their substitutes 
are automatically bonded while 
the vacationists are off duty. 


Save the valuable time that 

Lesson 8 suggests you spend in 
salvaging losses. Companies are 
experienced salvagers. They often 
recover appreciable sums for em- 
ployers where the embezzler 
steals more than the amount of 
his bond. 


9 Get the sleep you’d lose by 

following Lesson 9. The under- 
writers will assume the worry that 
you would have if you were un- 
protected by fidelity insurance, 
leaving your mind free for con- 
structive business effort. 


FIDELITY BONDS 
Prevent Losses—Pay Losses—Salvage Losses 

















@ Viewpoints of our Clients 


Observations of an Insurance Buyer 





Scope of Coverage 


. . Educational Movement 


. Need for Research 


Relations 


. Need for Simplicity 
. . Public 





HENRY ANDERSON 


* THE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JouRNAL opened its August issue 
with the statement ‘““The days of 
high-pressure salesmanship are 
gone because today the salesmen 
of the nation are presenting goods 
and services to their prospects in 
the light of the prospect’s needs 
and wants.”* This is, from the 
*iewpoint of the insurance buyer, 
a guide to the conduct of the in- 
surance business and is indeed 
good news. 

As a matter of fact, there has 
been a recent attempt to broaden 
certain policy forms and this is 
encouraging. Insurance still, how- 
ever, fails to meet fully the buyer’s 
needs, particularly the needs of a 
complex industry like the motion 
picture industry with which the 
writer is associated, where every 
conceivable insurance question 
arises almost daily. The buyer and 


* “Making It Easy for the Customer 
to Buy,” by Harold S. Sharp, Vice 
President of the Coca-Cola Company, 
Tue CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
August-September, 1941, page 1. 


the seller do not meet always on 
common ground. The insurance 
seller has only a limited assort- 
ment of goods on his shelves and 
often the buyer must walk out, 
dissatisfied, with a suit shortened 
here and lengthened there — the 
best he can get but perhaps not 
what he needs and wants. Con- 
structive work could profitably be 
done in investigating more thor- 
oughly the buyer’s needs and 
broadening various policies ac- 
cordingly.t Keen competition has 
produced most of the improve- 
ments, but scientific investigation 
and classification could produce 
still more. 


SIMPLE CATCHWORDS 
The automobile public liability 
insurance policy recently has been 
materially improved. But does the 
public know this? The average car- 
owner cannot read certain of the 


t See “Casualty Research,” by Rob- 
ert E. Friedlich, THe CasuaLty AND 
SurETy JourRNAL, October, 1941, page 
60. 
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new and broader clauses in his 
automobile policy with any rea- 


sonable or satisfactory degree of 


understanding. A lesson can be 
learned from the automobile in- 
dustry. When a new model auto- 
mobile is brought out, its advan- 
tages are obvious, or some attractive 
catchword or phrase is used to 


HENRY ANDERSON 


Manager, Insurance Department, 
Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


describe the improvements to the 
prospective customer, no matter 
how technical they may be. Few 
car-owners know anything about 
the technicalities of ‘‘fluid drive,” 
but the idea has been implanted in 
their minds that “fluid drive’ is 
desirable, and they want it. 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 


There is an increasing interest in 
insurance education,* and insur- 
ance educational facilities are 
improving daily. Many . young 
men are seriously devoting their 
time and effort to mastering the 
complexities of this profession. 
This educational work is certain 
to raise the standards of the pro- 
fession, and the impact of these 
younger men with a professional 
and ethical viewpoint is bound to 
be felt. They will survive and will 
replace the old-fashioned, high- 
pressure, oratorical type of sales- 
man. Unfortunately, not enough 
of these trained men are as yet in 
the front rank, forming the con- 
tact between the insurance com- 
panies and the buyer. 

We find increasingly rigorous 
educational and __ professional 
standards for the licensing of 
brokers and agents. This should 
gradually improve the personnel 
of the industry. But this regulation 
from outside should hardly be 
necessary; the industry itself can, 
if it wishes, go far beyond govern- 
mental regulatory standards. 

The foundation upon which the 
insurance industry is built is con- 
fidence. With confidence  de- 


* See “‘The Proposed American College 
of Property and Casualty Underwriters,” 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, THe Casuacty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL, October, 1941, 
page 49. 
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An outstandingly modern piece of apparatus is 
Paramount’s new fire truck, especially de- 
signed with a very short wheel base so that tt 
can be manipulated in the narrow spaces be- 
tween sets “‘with the greatest of ease” and 
safety. The railing on the platform in the 
background, apparently of flimsy construstion, 
is meant as but a warning to the cameraman; 
a more complete railing, we are reliably in- 
formed, would prevent the use of the camera. 





stroyed, no insurance would be 
bought or sold. I find that the 
newer type of salesman, scorning 


high-pressure tactics, does not 
attack competitive insurance. 
Breaking down confidence in any 
insurance company, group of 
companies, or plan of insurance 
breaks down confidence in the 
whole institution of insurance. 
To do this is to openly invite out- 
side regulation of the industry. 


PuBLic RELATIONS 

There is an evident awakening 
to the importance of improved 
public relations. Insurance by no 
means enjoys all the public good- 
will that it deserves. It is a vast, 
important institution. It serves the 
public, including government, 
capital, labor, the organization 
and the individual, and it should 
receive their support. This whole 
problem of public relations re- 
quires much constructive study. 
There is recent evidence of in- 
creasing outside regulation and 
only regulation from inside will 
prevent it. Today favorable public 
opinion is immensely more impor- 
tant than it has been in the past. 
Once let insurance become a polit- 
ical football and there will be no 
force on earth that can stop it from 
being kicked around — except fa- 
vorable public opinion. 


EXAMPLE OF MOvVIEs 


The motion picture industry 
learned long ago the important 
part that its representatives who 
make direct contact with the pub- 
lic play in adding to the enjoy- 
ment of the patron. The industry 
did pioneer work in customer 
relations. A discourteous theatre 
cashier, doorman, or usher is a 
rarity today. Department stores, 
gasoline service stations, restau- 
rants and other institutions have 
followed our lead. Contact men in 
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the insurance business can create a 
favorable public sentiment. Insur- 
ance agents represent an influen- 


tial, an important cross section of 


America. Every inspector, engi- 
neer, claim adjuster, broker and 
agent should be jealous of the 
public favor in which his business 
is held, and should inspire public 
confidence in and good-will for 
the institution of insurance. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories 
is an outstanding example of re- 
search on a professional plane. 
The important part which it is 
taking in national defense today 
reflects credit upon the entire 
industry. The same 
scientific and disinterested _re- 
search should be applied to rates, 
policy forms and other elements 
of insurance. The whole theory 
and practice of rating should be 
substantially improved. With the 
elimination of inconsistencies in 


te 


degree of 


rate and the establishment of fair 
and scientific rating standards 
which can be defended anywhere 
at any time, the necessity for the 
state taking over the rate-making 
function is eliminated. With a 
proper basis for rates there should 
follow a close adherence to them. 

Similar study of insurance, 
forms and coverages should result 
in simpler, broader and more 
easily understood policies. 

As a buyer of insurance having 
many contacts with every branch 
of insurance, I see many promising 
signs. The most outstanding is 
that the industry is examining 
itself critically. I see also unlimited 
opportunities for development in 
fields as yet hardly touched. How 
are these opportunities for de- 
velopment to be found? Simply 
enough. They will come about 
through ‘“‘presenting their goods 
and services to their prospects in 
the light of the prospect’s needs 
and wants.” 


Look Out “Below! 


@ Judge: “You are charged with throwing your mother-in-law out of the 


window.” 


Prisoner: “‘I done it without thinking, sir.” 
Judge: “Yes, but don’t you see how dangerous it might have been for 


anyone passing at the time?” 





@ Not All Advertising Is Good, 
But Good Advertising Js Good 


Our Experience with Direct Mail — 
To Sell Combination Residence 





First Mailing, No Results; Second and Third 
Mailings (Revised), Thirty-Six Sales Each 





GUY T. WARFIELD, JR. 


* WHEN I first opened a casualty 
department in our agency, which 
for years had been a specialty 
organization, I looked around and 
found that we had a couple of 
combination _resi- 
dence policies on the 
books which had 
gotten there without 
any particular sales 
effort on our part. 

We were using a sales letter on 
the combination residence policy 
which, in theory, was excellent, 
but which was very long. We sent 
out a lot of them with return cards, 
and to the best of my recollection, 
we haven’t yet received a card 
reply. 

One day, in company with an 
excellent special agent, and follow- 
ing mailings of the letter referred 
to, I went to call on a selected 
group of men in a high-class resi- 
dential part of the city, where the 
homes in those days cost about 
$25,000 and up. We made 48 calls, 


had some excellent interviews, but 
unfortunately didn’t sell anything. 

The combination residence pol- 
icy was a new idea to our pros- 
pects; most of them carried small 
burglary policies in those days and 
when we quoted the entire pre- 
mium it scared them off. It was a 
rather substantial selling job, mak- 
ing it necessary to outline a lot of 
points, which is not a very favor- 
able thing to do in selling. 

We did sell one policy the last 
day but, unfortunately, not to one 
of the men to whom we sent the 
sales letter. The “‘results’” of this 
work worried me a great deal. 

For one thing, every man on 
whom we called already was carry- 
ing, or had carried in the past, one 
or more lines of coverage with our 
office. They were all intelligent 
men and owners of considerable 
property and we were rather as- 
tonished that we couldn’t get our 
story across any better. To be sure, 
we were pushing something new, 
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but the lack of results worried me 
so much that for a period of several 
months I kept turning the entire 
subject over in my 
mind. 

Apparently our LETTER 
advertising was not No. 
opening the way to 
a successful sale, so 
we decided to change it. We took 
the original letter apart and built 
six letters out of the points con- 
tained in the original letter. Every 
two weeks we sent one of the new 
letters to the same group of prospects, 
and then started soliciting all over 
again. 

On the original list there were 
48 names; when we finished the 


mn eal 
eg ates oot 


new serial mailings there were 45 
prospects still left in Baltimore and 
we wrote 21 of them; then in the 
course of another 18 months wrote 
15 more, or a total of 36. 

Since our sales talk was prac- 


tically the same, I think the 

answer was that our advertising 

was better. It was persistent and we 

were using brief sales letters that 

read without much 
effort. 

The foregoing in- 
cident occurred in 
1927. Ten years 
later we put on an- 
other campaign 

for the same line of coverage. 
In the course of these 10 years, 
a lot of people had heard about 


could be 


combination residence policies and 
my company had developed a very 
attractive individual sales presen- 
tation. In itself it was excellent but 
we had to find a way to get it into 
the hands of the prospect and still 
have him listen to our story. 

So this time we took 75 names 
and sent several agents out with a 
camera. We took pictures of the 
homes of these 75 prospects, en- 
larging the prints and mounting 
them in a “‘presentation”’ book. 

We then sent a negative to each 
prospect in a hand-addressed en- 
velope with a hand-written note. 
**Hold this to the light,” said the 
note, “‘and you will see something 
of interest. I shall call in a day or 
so to deliver to with our 
compliments, an excellent finished 
print, and to discuss your home 
with you.” 

We followed through consist- 
ently with calls and interviews. 
This time we made 28 sales, and 
have sold eight more since then. 
Can’t you see the difference in our 
appeal and can’t you see how 
much easier our later campaign 
was than the first — because of 
effective advertising? I learned 
then that proper advertising, fol- 
lowed by solicitation, really can 
work wonders, and ever since 
that time 1 have used circulariza- 
tion in some form with every group 
of prospects that I hope to sell! 

I happen to write a considerable 


you, 
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amount of life insurance and I 
have circularized every person on 
whom I have ever written any 
other form of insurance in the 
course of the last 15 years, to tell 
them that we also have in our 
organization, a top-notch life de- 
partment. We never yet have 
gotten around to seeing all of 
them, and that’s where we have 
fallen down, but we do keep before 
them the idea that we write other 
lines of insurance as well as the 
particular coverage they have. 

I have been told so many times 
since I have been in this business, 
“Why, I didn’t know that you 
wrote that kind of insurance. I 
thought you wrote this or I thought 
you wrote that. I thought you 
wrote the other kind” — that I 


ee 


want the full true story to be in the 
minds of every policyholder and 
prospect I have; namely, that I 
write every kind of insurance that 
is written. We have had excellent 
experience with our circulariza- 
tion on the idea of complete 
agency service, in which the life 
insurance end is but one phase. 

We now do a great many sur- 
veys and once a month (to a 
selected list made up of people 
who have part but not all of their 
insurance with us) we send a short 
letter announcing the result of 
some survey we have completed. 
The name of the client is not men- 
tioned but just the results which we 
have obtained, “harping” on the 
idea of our plan of complete 
agency protection. 


‘Profit — The Mainspring 


Everybody works for something — to have more things, more leisure, 
more security, more diversion. The desire for that something may be 


called the profit motive. 


Profit is not one-sided. It is the advantage in which buyer and seller both 
share. Both get something they want more than the things they exchange 


for it. 


If one man has more apples than he can eat and another has more 
chairs than he needs, both gain by trading some of the apples for a chair. 


That profit motive — the desire to get ahead, to get on and up in the 
world — is the driving power behind the American Business System. For 
it there is no substitute. — Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 








Safety Posters for Industrial Plants 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


PUZZLE PICTURE 


FIND THE WORKER WHO 
SAID SAFETY RULES 
WERE THE BUNK! 
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@ Hundreds of years old is — 


The Law of ‘‘Master and Servant”’ 





Employer's Burden of Responsibility for the Acts 
of His Employees May Be Lightened By Auto- 
mobile Non-Ownership Liability Insurance 





CHARLES W. 


An insurance agent had in his files 
a copy of a letter written by himself 
and valued at many hundreds of dol- 
lars. He wasn’t a collector of letters, 
but rather an alert insurance adviser. 

This particular letter, addressed to 
his most valued policyholder, con- 
firmed a sales discussion urging the 
policyholder to buy automobile non- 
ownership liability insurance. It had 
been sent, in line with the usual 
practice of the agency, to re-empha- 
size and repeat advantages the pros- 
pect would enjoy in the purchase of 
the particular policy form recom- 
mended, and it was part of the agent’s 
pending file on the prospect. The 
prospect had decided not to buy until 
he had the opportunity further to 
consider the matter and, as is so often 
the case, it was pushed aside until 
weeks had elapsed. 

Time brings changes and during 
the weeks a new employee of the pros- 
pect was involved in a serious auto- 
mobile accident while in the course 
of employment. Shortly thereafter the 
employer was served with a summons, 
He called the agent, his insurance 
adviser, cited the happenings and 
asked, “‘Have you taken care of us? 


20 


RUSSELL 


Apparently we need some form of 
insurance and need it badly right 
now.” No coverage was in effect, 
but there was ample proof, in the 
letter itself, that a competent agent 
had done his level best as an insurance 
adviser. 


* WHEN I HEARD this story, I 
wondered how many agents there 
are today with large and valuable 
industrial and mercantile accounts 
on their books who, should they 
receive a similar telephone call, 
could only say, “I’m afraid I have 
never suggested automobile non- 
ownership liability insurance to 
you. I must have overlooked it.” 

The automobile non-ownership 
policy as a need for employers 
both large and small is often over- 
looked. While it might be possible 
to estimate the cost to business 
firms of uninsured non-ownership 
losses, no measure would give an 
accurate estimate of the commis- 
sion dollars agents have sacrificed 
because of having overlooked the 
possibilities of sales in the non- 
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ownership policy. It hardly can be 
said that the large portion of either 
the uninsured losses or the com- 
mission dollars sacrificed could 
find justification. 

Automobile non-ownership lia- 
bility insurance is by no means a 
recent innovation. Agents fifteen 


CHARLES W. RUSSELL 
A carbon copy proves his point. 


or twenty years ago knew it as 


automobile contingent liability 
insurance. The principle of law, 
respondeat superior,* is hundreds of 
years old. That principle is as 
definite as the laws relating to 
titles and other phases of law that 
are accepted without question. 


* Responsibility of a principal for the 
acts of his servant or agent. 


This rule of law defining the 
responsibility of an employer for 
the acts of his employee is not one 
which assumes a different applica- 
tion in different states and differ- 
ent countries. It apparently has no 
varying limitations or modifica- 
tions. It is one which clearly and 
boldly states to the employer, 
“You are responsible for the acts 
of your employees while they are 
acting in the course of their em- 
ployment.” Acknowledging that 
responsibility, the employer who 
does not insure truly “‘allows his 
employees to carry the assets of 
the firm with them in their per- 
sonal cars!” 


Or ANCIENT ORIGIN 


The liability of an employer for 
the damages resulting from the 
negligent use of an automobile by 
an employee while in the course of 
employment had its origin in that 
part of the law which relates to 
‘master and servant” or to agency. 
The law, hundreds of years older 
than the automobile, first fixed 
quite definitely the responsibility 
of an owner for the acts of his 
slave. Later it was modified to de- 
fine the liability of an employer for 
the acts of employees in his own 
household and, finally, was again 
changed to fix responsibility for 
the acts of all in his employ. 

A simple definition of the law as 
it now applies to employers: “An 
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~~, 


Vulnerable As the 
Maginot Line 


HE small employer with no in- 

formation on the use of his cars 
by employes or one who depends 
on a program of primary insur- 
ance instituted several years ago 
and never checked since, is as 
vulnerable as those who depended 
for protection on the Maginot 
Line. Times have changed and 
what appeared to be a reasonable 
program of security for the em- 
ployer a few years ago, now may 


have many faults. ‘eg 


employer is liable for the tort * of 
his servant committed within the 


scope of the servant’s employment 
even though the employer was 
ignorant thereof and the servant 
in committing it exceeded his 
actual authority or disobeyed the 


express instructions of his em- 
ployer.” 

A test of the law in the United 
States came in the year 1889 and 
related to an employee of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
selling on a commission basis. ‘The 
employee by agreement furnished 
his own horse and the employer 
furnished the wagon. In_ the 
course of employment a third 
party was injured and a judgment 

* Any wrongful act (not involving 
breach of contract) for which a civil 
action will lie. 


rendered against the employer. 
This judgment was sustained after 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


RESPONSIBILITY DEFINED 


Innumerable decisions have fol- 
lowed since the automobile be- 
came commonly used. There prob- 
ably is no more effective way to 
impress an employer with the 
circumstances of his responsibility 
than to cite those actual circum- 
stances under which courts already 
have defined that responsibility. 
Lists of such decisions, larger 
than most agents would care to 
use, are available from many 
sources. 


EXAMPLES 


A case decided in 1926 against the 
Prudential Insurance Company in- 
volved a commission agent of that 
company, invited by the insurance 
company to attend a sales meeting. 
On the way to the meeting he was 
involved in an automobile accident 
resulting in a claim against the insur- 
ance company. Trial of the case 
resulted in a judgment against the 
insurance company who had invited 
him. The company probably didn’t 
know whether or not the agent 
planned on attending the meeting, 
but learned in a most impressive way 
that he had intended being there. It 
was a $10,000 notification! 

Not long ago a patron of a store, 
stopping in the store on his way to 
work, was asked by the store-owner to 
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make a bank deposit for him. The 
bank was only a few blocks off the 
patron’s normal route and he gladly 
offered to accommodate. While en 
route to the bank, he was involved in 
an automobile accident. He had no in- 
surance, and it was determined that 
he was on the particular street carry- 
ing out a mission for the store-owner. 
The claim finally rested on the coun- 
ter of the store-owner who had ac- 
cepted the offer of a simple courtesy. 


APPLIES TO ALL 
Many employers have never 
been told of the liability they 
carry on this particular hazard. 
Failure to deliver that message is a 
distinct failure of an insurance 
agent, and the message is relatively 


as important to the employer of 
only a few persons as it is to the 
employer of thousands. 

The larger industries concerned 
with defense are faced presently 
with a new problem. In many 


cases, and this condition affects 
others than those directly asso- 
ciated with defense, a normal or 
average number of employees has 
been swelled to an abnormal num- 
ber. Defense projects are emer- 
gency projects, and emergencies 
require speed. Speed means, too 
often, the relinquishing of safe- 
guards normal in the business. 
The program of protection fol- 
lowed for years is lost sight of in 
view of the urgent needs of pro- 
duction. Truly times have changed, 


but the law of “master and serv- 
ant” remains as definite and 
effective as it was hundreds of 
years ago. 

With this change, increasing the 
exposure of employers, a burden 
ef responsibility is placed on the 
doorstep of the man who really 
qualifies as an insurance adviser. 
The old rule still applies: An 
insurable — but — uninsured — 
loss means damage to insurance 
agents individually and to the 
insurance business generally. It 
means criticism of the agent and 
company, loss of good commission 
dollars and financial loss to busi- 
ness generally. Automobile non- 
ownership offered alone or as part 
of a modern comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance program is a 
suggestion vital to every policy- 
holder of every agent. A complete 
collection of letter carbons con- 
firming sales presentations on 
non-ownership liability where sales 
were not completed will some day 
be a source of comfort even though 
slight, to every agent who values 
as he should the business he now 
enjoys. 

The sales presentation of non- 
ownership liability insurance is a 
pleasant task. In so many in- 
stances the agent has the oppor- 
tunity of defining and _ illustrat- 
ing the liability regarding which 
the employer is entirely unfa- 
miliar. Actual description of claims 
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that have been made and paid 
will be convincing to the smaller 
firms. In an approach to larger 
firms, reference to the firm’s legal 
counsel will sustain everything the 
agent has said as to liability. For 
itis true that a court decision 
does indeed carry real conviction. 


In the field of automobile non- 
ownership liability insurance alert 
insurance agents have as fine a 
sales combination as can be found; 
namely, an excellent market, a 
salable product, a definite re- 
sponsibility and a chance to make 
some real money for themselves. 


In the Good Olde Days — VII 





Done At TouRNAI WITH THE BELL RINGING UPON THE 
Octave or St. Martin (A Retirement Income Policy of the Year 1229) 





We the provosts, city counsellors, judges, greater electors, and the entire 
community of Tournai, do make known to those present and those to come, 
that we owe to Gerard de Iussi, burgher of St. Quentin, an annual income of 
fifty Parisian pounds, the promise of which Gerard has duly secured from us 
by a title of legitimate purchase. We are obligated to pay this income to Ger- 
ard, as long as he shall live, on the feast of St. Andrew the Apostle. 


In the event that Gerard departs this life before his wife Marga, twenty- 
five Parisian pounds we shall pay to the aforesaid Marga as long as she shall 
retain life in her body. 

In the interest of greater security, we have, furthermore, made provision 
that the Venerable Father, the Bishop of Tournai, may, after issuance of ap- 
propriate warning, excommunicate us, and denounce us publicly as excom- 
municated, and cause us to be denounced throughout all the Diocese of 
Tournai, if in any contingency we shall act contrary to the agreed-upon terms 
which we have sworn in good faith, and by all the saints, that we shall observe. 


And, in order that this agreement may be supported by due power and 
authority, we cause the instrument to be confirmed by the application of our 
seal. 

Done at Tournai, in the hall of records, with the bell ringing, in the year 
of grace one thousand two hundred and twenty-ninth, upon the Octave of 
St. Martin, in the month of November. 





Choice Morsels 


Los ANGELES, California. — A year in 
jail for stealing five cents was meted 
out here to a 63-year-old man who 
stole a nickel from a newsboy. Culprit 
lifted the coin from the pile of news- 
papers with the aid of adhesive tape 
stuck on the end of his cane. “’T'was 
just an accident,” said the defendant, 
“IT only stopped to read a headline.” 


ReEap1nG, Pennsylvania. — A lot of peo- 
ple here are going to order two-trouser 
suits hereafter, since hold-up men 
walked into a pool parlor and ordered 
50 patrons to remove their trousers 
and empty out their loose change. The 
loot came to more than $1,000. 
ALBANY, New York. — In New York, 
when applying for automobile renewal 
registration, you’re supposed to en- 
close the stub from your current regis- 
tration. One man didn’t. His original 
excuse: The stub blew out of his hand, 
landed at feet of his son’s pet goat. 
P.S. The goat is still here but the stub 
is gone. 


To evo, Ofio. — It’s funny, the lengths 
to which people will go to avoid work. 
Many delays and work stoppages, 
mostly in the afternoon, were encoun- 
tered among women workers in a fac- 
tory. Subsequently it was learned that 
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many of them had been consulting a 
certain fortune teller who had warned 
them to be extremely cautious of seri- 
ous accidents which he could “‘foresee’’ 
would occur between 2:30 and 3:30 
P.M. 


SmitHtown, Long Island.— Even though 
he was guilty of driving without a 
license and caused a five-car accident, 
police took no action against Charles 
W. Brenner. Reason: Said Brenner, 
usually known as “‘Bill,’? was only two 
years old. While his mother parked 
the car and went shopping, “Bill” 
fiddled with the ignition keys, and the 
car bore off across the street, smashing 
into no less than four other cars. 
““Mamma, I’m scared,” said Bill. So 
was everyone else. 


New York Crry.—A one-man war 
to avenge the invasion of Holland was 
waged here by a Netherlander. 
Stripped to the waist and armed with 
a bat, he went forth to do battle. 
Didn’t stop until he had smashed 16 
panes of glass in a German restaurant. 


La Piatra, Maryland. — Because they 
didn’t believe her when a nurse told of 
a youngster who had swallowed a toy 
airplane, the nurse picked up a tea- 
spoon to demonstrate how it happened 
— and accidentally swallowed it. Now 
maybe they’re convinced! 


MInnEAPOLIs, Minn. — Suit for $3,000 
damages has been brought against a 
local bartender by a customer who 
claimed the barman gripped his hand 


too vigorously while shaking hands. 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company. 





@ The Story of the Institute of Life Insurance 


Importance of Public Understanding 





Living a Good Business Life Is Not Enough—People 
Must Be Told What That Business Is 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


* IN THIS WORLD of changing so- 
cial and economic trends, life in- 
surance plays an important part 
in the never-ending struggle for 
personal and family security. Mil- 
lions of Americans, either as pol- 
icyholders or beneficiaries, have a 
direct and vital stake in the life in- 
surance business. Millions more 
have an indirect stake because 
they are benefiting from the in- 
vestment of policyholders’ funds. 
All in all, it is safe to say that al- 
most everyone in the United 
States has at least some interest 
in this great business. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
the rightful responsibility of the 
more than three hundred life in- 
surance companies in the United 
States to maintain the highest de- 
gree of performance, to foster 
friendly business relations, cour- 
teous contacts and mutual good 
understanding among all con- 
cerned. 

But living a good business life is 
not enough. People should be told 
and told often what the life insur- 
ance business means to them and 


the things it is doing in their inter- 
est. Furthermore, the business has 
such wide social implications that 
the major aspects of its operations 
must be as apparent to the public 
eye as life in a goldfish bowl. 

In recognition of these facts, the 
Institute of Life Insurance has two 
major objectives: 

(1) To act as a central source for 
the dissemination of information about 
the life insurance business. 

(2) To translate the public attitude 
to the life insurance companies in 
order that they may render better and 
more efficient service. 


I 

Advertising Program. — Under 
the first objective, a major effort 
has been the institutional advertis- 
ing program carried forward in 
column form in 265 newspapers of 
166 cities representing every state 
in the Union. This column, ap- 
pearing bi-weekly, often weekly, 
is designed to portray the benefits 
the public receives from life insur- 
ance; to explain fundamental 
principles; to build the prestige 
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and service-consciousness of the 
agent; to show the constantly im- 
proving service rendered by the 
companies; to answer questions; 
and finally, to link life insurance 
with democracy. 

Although this column seldom 
makes a direct bid for inquiries, 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
. built $10,000,000 life agency* 


it is interesting to note that as 
many as 100 letters a week are 
received in response to it, and 
numerous persons call at the of- 
fice seeking information about life 
insurance. Analysis of these in- 
quiries reveals that 77% ask ques- 
tions about the policies they now 
own or about the policies they ex- 


* See Personality Sketch on page 63. 


pect to buy, information which 
any good life insurance agent is 
equipped to furnish. 

Each and every inquirer re- 
ceives a personal letter of reply or a 
friendly visit with one of the office 
staff. 

Movies. — A second important 
activity has been the Institute’s 
two motion pictures, ‘Yours 
Truly, Ed Graham” and “Amer- 
ican Portrait.” The first of 
these is intended to show the 
helpful and friendly services of a 
typical life insurance agent in a 
typical American town, and the 
part such an agent plays in the 
everyday life of his community. 

‘American Portrait’ pictures 
the growth of American salesman- 
ship and the important part it has 
played in the industrial and social 
development of our nation. These 
pictures have been shown to un- 
derwriters’ groups, clubs, schools, 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and theater audiences 
for a total circulation of well over 
2,000,000 people. 

News Data Sheet.— A monthly 
News Data Sheet, sent to nearly 
8,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers all over the country, carries 
all kinds of stories about the life in- 
surance business — human inter- 
est items; facts concerning benefit 
payments; investments, types of 
policies purchased, occupational 
groupings of policyholders; news 
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**This one cost $20,000, but some day they’ll sell for $1,000.” Here we see Grandpa 
Smith (Allen Ladd), hero of ‘American Portrait,’’ new Institute of Life Insurance 
film, listen to his cousin George (Milburn Stone) envision a glorious future for the 
automobile after salesmanship had broadened the market. George had just raced 
his car against a horse and won. “‘American Portrait’? shows how the initiative and 
perseverance of salesmen have helped American progress. 





of life insurance during wartime, 
at home and abroad; and unique 
anecdotes of popular interest. 
Cartoons. — A series of weekly 
cartoons, “Our Democracy,” * de- 
picts highlights of our country’s 
history, phases of national life and 
the security that life insurance 


_ ™Sample appears on page 56 of this 
issue. 


brings to Americans. This series is 
now being run in over 1,800 daily 
and weekly papers throughout 
the country with an estimated 
weekly readership of 9,000,000 
persons. 

Information. —In addition to 
these more formal activities there 
are many others which also play 
their part in the program of pub- 
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lic information. A Department of 
Information has been set up which 
answers all inquiries originating 
from the public as well as many 
of those which come from other 
sources. Statistics and miscella- 
neous information are furnished to 
newspaper and magazine editors, 
teachers, writers, business organ- 
izations and trade associations. 
Frequent requests for stories and 
articles are received from maga- 
zines and newspapers and the In- 
stitute staff prepares special fea- 
tures in response to these requests. 

All of these projects enable the 
Institute to take the story of life in- 
surance directly to the people, tell 
it to them in a simple and straight- 
forward way that arouses both 
interest and confidence. 

Indeed, the Institute is fast 
coming to realize one of its pri- 
mary objectives: to act as a central 
source for the dissemination of in- 
formation. 


II 


Every contact a company has 
with its individual policyholders, 
whether personal, by mail or tele- 
phone, is an opportunity to main- 
tain or renew individual good-will 
and understanding. 

Two important opportunities 
which every company has for 
friendly contacts with its policy- 
holders are the annual statements 
and premium notices. 


Annual Statements. —'To suggest 
ways and means for the companies 
to humanize, popularize and make 
more understandable the annual 
report to policyholders, the Insti- 
tute has made two studies of these 
important communications. Not 
only were the more successful life 
insurance reports analyzed to de- 
termine their various points of su- 
periority, but also forward-looking 
efforts on the part of many indus- 
trial concerns. This material was 
reproduced in booklet form and 





“Hindsight and Foresight,” of which this 
is a sample, is one of the most widely cir- 
culated columns in America — 20,000,000 
newspaper readers. 


Life Insurance Helped 
This Small Businessman 


Your column of April 28 in the Register (writes D. J. of New 
Haven), about life insurance helping a technical engineer start his 
own business, impressed me a lot, because I had an experience 
along the same general lines. 





“I'll tell you one thing you an 
do,” he said. “Insure your-life 
for the extra $4,000 and assign 
the policy to the fellow who 
lends you the money. If you die, 
he'll be covered. Someone ought 
to lend you the money on that 
basis.” 

Someone did—it was a bank— 
and I bought the big store. In 





About 20 years ago, I owned 
@ smal! confectioner’s store in 
this city. It was a store you 
couldn't do a great deal with, be 
cause it wag in such a poor spot, 
and I wanted to buy a bigger 
store that was up for sale in a 
much better business spot. 

The trouble was, the owner 
of the big store wanted $6,000 
and I couldn’t sell my store for 
more than $2,000. Where was I 
going to get the extra $4,000" 

I tried everywhere. My record 
was good enough, but they all 
asked what would happen to 
their money if I died, and I had 
no answer for that. 

One day I wid my troubles to 
a life insurance agent. “I guess 
I'll have to give up,” I said. “I 
don't know what to do.” 





the first year I made enough 
money to pay off the loan, and 
that gave me my insurance 
policy back clear of all encum- 
brances. Which was a good thing 
for me, because just a few years 
ago, when times were bad, I 
borrowed enough on that same 
policy to carry me through some 
bad money troubles. 

Well, you hear a lot about life 
insurance helping widows and 
children who can’t take care of 
themselves, and that's the big- 
gest use for it, and ought to be 
of course—but I think people 
ought to remember that life in. 
surance can do other things, too, 
such as helping a smal! business- 
man like myself. 

This is an institational advertisement 


Py a Restate of Lite Pasarance, 
420d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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distributed with the Institute’s 
member companies. 

In the nearly two years which 
have elapsed since the first of these 
reports was made available, many 
companies have taken up the sug- 
gestions. Favorable comments 
from policyholders attest to the 
acceptance of their efforts. 

Premium notices. — Every time a 
company sends a premium notice 
to one of its policyholders, there is 
an excellent chance for a friendly 
message which will build good- 
will and perhaps resell the value of 
that particular policy in _ the 
owner’s mind. Furthermore, the 
notice itself may be so phrased 
that it will create a favorable re- 
sponse rather than the reaction 
that it is just another bill. 

In this connection also, the In- 
stitute has made a study to deter- 
mine how these mail contacts can 
be turned to best advantage. The 
progress made by telephone, gas 
and electric, and other industries, 
was analyzed together with that 
of the life insurance business. 
Recommendations were made 
based on the findings and this 
information was printed in book- 
let form and made available to 
the member companies with sug- 
gestions for their use. 

Translating Public Attitude. — 
This fall work is being expanded 
in order to more adequately carry 
out the second objective — that of 


translating the public attitude to 
the companies so as to enable them 
to render a higher degree of pub- 
lic service. This will be inaugu- 
rated through a complete study 
and report on all phases of the 
companies’ activities that have to 
do with public relationships. 


Ill 


Insurance today, and I use this 
in the broad sense to cover all 
types of insurance, is far from 
being properly understood by the 
public. What are obvious truths 
to us in the business, are not only 
unknown to the public but in some 
cases difficult to comprehend, es- 
pecially when presented in the 
technical language of the business. 
Public relations today are the re- 
sponsibility of everyone in any 
way connected with the business. 

Only recently we have seen 
some of the great fundamentals of 
life insurance, seemingly quite ob- 
vious, twisted and distorted in a 
critical presentation to the public. 
How is the public to judge the 
merits of these criticisms, unless 
they receive the true facts and in- 
terpretations — and repeatedly so, 
for repetition is essential if these 
truths are to register. 

Public attitude does not just 
happen. It is created by what the 
public sees, hears and experi- 
ences and intensified by events and 
repetition and the circumstances 
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of the environment in which it 
came into being. 

If the millions of policyowners 
of all kinds of insurance from coast 
to coast are constantly receiving 
cooperative, friendly, helpful con- 
tacts and instructive information 
about the business, the problem of 
public understanding of insurance 


will soon be solved. The public 
will quickly comprehend and ap- 
preciate the great social service 
this business renders, its high 
stewardship, both in home office 
and field, and the very close con- 
nection it has with democracy and 
the American way of seeking 
greater security and freedom. 


es 


Insurance — Safety —‘Public Service 


There has followed the enactment of every compensation law a 
safety program designed, in so far as it is possible to do so, to 
prevent accidents and disease in our work places. Insurance is 
rightly proud of its record of accident prevention. The companies 
comprising the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives have 
worked long and successfully in field and laboratory to make free 
America also safe, to bring to you who produce the business, and 
through you to policyholders, a type of performance far beyond 
the most liberal interpretation which possibly could be construed 
from a reading of the policy contract. These companies have con- 
cerned themselves seriously with this important business of pre- 


venting accidents and protecting industrial health. 


Your chosen channel is that of service. The insurance business 
has always been largely one of public service. Our job tomorrow is 
to give yet better protection, better service and to hold fast to the 
fundamentals of our business. But remember, too, that one cannot 
stand still in insurance. Where there be abuses, and we should be 
less than human if there were none, we shall eliminate them by 
self-discipline. Producers are playing an important part in these 
activities. —J. Dewey Dorsett, Manager, Casualty Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. 








INSURA 


; GIRLS OF THE INSURANCE CITY.— The thousands of in- 


surance girls, some 20,000 in all, who work in Hartford's 48 insurance com- 
panies were the subject of recent attention by “Your Charm” magazine, through 
whose courtesy these pictures appear. They are part of the magazine's inter- 
esting series of the business-girl-of-the-month, entitled “I Have to Work for 


a Living,” 


OBJECT LESSON.—Jackson Cable, 
14, of Kansas City, cooperating with 


a local safety campaign, carries a 
dramatic safety poster. His left leg, 
now in a cast, was injured in an 
automobile accident. {AP Photo} 


as reported by Nanette Kutner. At /e/t we see Charlotte Albertine, 


SCIENTIFIC JUKE BOX. — To learn 
pulse rate and relative systolic blood 
pressure costs but a dime with use of the 
new Cardi-O-Meter of the Tech Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago. The “danger sig- 
nals” indicate need for a doctor. 


originally from Norwich, Co 

ber companies at the doorway 
Christian Association. In the 4 
day rush for lunch. Right, Ba 
employed by another member 
Barbara, who also resides atj 


COASTING UP HILL. —q 
power? This New Jersey 
from the law of gravitation. 
and shutting off motor po 
move, seemingly upward. St 
ever, have made a survey and 
co | 
te he 
>» * i 
"ig es 
ae (es | 
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t, a clerical employee of one of our mem- 
residence of the Hartford Young Women’s 
msurance girls enter the free-for-all noon- 
Baker, of Ithaca, New York, who also is 
ny of this Association, shown at her desk. 


Y,” was last year’s Rose Festival Queen. 


motorcar slide along up hill, without 
ny supposedly has long been exempt 
ists were fond of releasing their brakes 
hereupon the car would continue to 
servation Department engineers, how- 
at it’s only an optical illusion after all. 


PLASTIC CAR. — Automobiles that “grow.” Here is Henry Ford’s 
long awaited experimental car made of plastics. Only steel in the entire 
super-structure is a welded tubular frame, carrying 14 molded plastic 
body panels “ten times stronger than steel.’” Made of wheat, flax, ramie, 
hemp, spruce pulp and synthetic resin. Windows, as well, are a “pure 
synthetic and highly transparent plastic,” like bomber-plane windows. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. — The New York City Oinnibus Corporation 
early this year undertook a study to prevent hitch-hiking — at the sugges- 
tion of the Bureau for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. Old buses 
included ledges and grips easily available for hitch-riders. Construction 
of the newly-designed buses eliminates all finger grips and toe hold possi- 
bilities, some accessories being made flush, others eliminated entirely. 
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““BLIND” DRIVING 


Harry Miller in 
The American Magazine 

The average person blinks 25 times 
a minute, and scientists say each blink 
takes one-fifth of a second. Thus, if 
you averaged 50 miles an hour on a 
10-hour motoring trip, you would 
drive 33 miles with your eyes shut. 


INSURANCE CONTRACT 
*“UNREAD Best SELLER” 
The Eastern Underwriter 

An interesting point is made by 
John H. Magee in his new book on 
Property Insurance, published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago. It 
is to call the insurance contract ‘“‘the 
unread best seller.” And that is 
correct. It is the best selling printed 
document in the United States and, 
for the most part, is unread. This 
is because the public has so much 
confidence in the agent with which it 
does business and in the companies 
which carry the insurance that mere 
possession of the policy gives the re- 
quired sense of security. 


Not My Fautt? 


Journal of Commerce 


Just for his own protection, an ex- 
perienced New York insurance broker 
has followed the following procedure 
for many years: When he calls the at- 


tention of a client to an additional 
type of insurance which he thinks the 
client should have and the proposal is 
turned down, the broker says: “When 
I get back to my office I shall put on 
your card a notation that today I took 
this matter up with you. I do this so 
that if you should ever have a loss of 
this kind, I shall have a record of the 
fact that it was not my fault that you 
are unprotected.” 


SPEED vs. SAFETY 
Business Week 

While industrial accident figures 
continued to make such newspaper 
headlines as Pennsylvania’s “‘Injury-a- 
Minute Mars Industrial Speedup,” 
plant safety men are pondering impli- 
cations of nationwide statistics for the 
year ended July 1. These results 
strongly support what accident-pre- 
vention specialists have long main- 
tained, that a company’s safety record 
depends directly upon the effort ex- 
pended upon it. 


WronG DEPARTMENT? 


Elsie Matthews in 
Life Association News 

A Newark taxpayer sent his income 
tax return to the “Eternal”? Revenue 
Department. He has something there; 
nothing is sure but death, taxes and 
insurance. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 


Various Insurance Magazines 
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Acip Test oF ABILITY 
The Casualty Insuror 

Comprehensive liability is going to 
be the acid test of the knowledge and 
service-giving power of agents. The 
financial profit to agents who can sell 
comprehensive is so large that they 
are going to rid the liability business 
of weak competitors whose knowledge 
does not enable them to present the 
coverage properly. 

Comprehensive also is going to be 
pretty tough on weak-kneed agents 
who are afraid to present a proposi- 
tion to an insured that calls for a sub- 
stantial premium. With the former 
policies an agent could sidle into a 
prospect’s office with a good argument 
for some coverage on which the pre- 
mium did not raise up too great a 
selling obstacle. 

A live agent will go in and sell the 
insured a comprehensive policy, take 
away all the premiums that the other 
agents have been enjoying, and per- 
haps get a little more, as frosting, out 
of the premiums that nobody had 
previously sold. The danger for timor- 
ous agents in the situation is that they 
will never know what happened to 
them until the expiration of their own 
policies comes around. This danger is 
in the provisions for “picking up” 
existing policies when they expire, 
without the necessity of short-rate 


cancellation or of warning to the 
agent who thinks he controls the 
policy. The old agent will probably 
mail out the renewal policy, and then 
get it back with a brief note that the 
insured has included the coverage in 
his comprehensive. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce Editorial 


Fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies find past experience a fairly 
safe guide in the conduct of their 
business in normal times. They always 
face the possibility of conflagration or 
catastrophe, it is true, and they expect 
fluctuations in the amount of their 
losses from year to year, but usually 
the future course of their business is 
about as certain as that of the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. 

Now, however, the national defense 
program affects profoundly the vol- 
ume of industrial activity, the level of 
wages, taxes, and, through priorities, 
the availability of needed machinery 
or merchandise to replace that dam- 
aged or destroyed. A great deal of un- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
certainty as to underwriting results 
for property and casualty insurance 
companies for the next few years 
thus results. 

Premium income is increasing rap- 
idly at the present time, and this 
expands the unearned premium lia- 
bility. Premium rates for fire, automo- 
bile and workmen’s compensation 
insurance have been declining for 
several years, chiefly because of favor- 
able loss experience, but partly also 
because of competition. As a result, 
the rising volume of premiums repre- 
sents a greatly increased exposure to 
loss to individual companies. 

A growing premium income nor- 
mally results in some increase in 
losses, but in some important branches 
of insurance this increase in loss is 
more rapid than the rise in premium 
income. This year, for example, there 
is a marked increase in the number of 
automobile collisions and in bodily 
injuries and fatalities. Industrial ac- 
cident frequency is rising fast, as is 
inevitable when millions of men take 
unfamiliar jobs in surroundings to 
which they are not accustomed. 
Priorities are greatly increasing the 
hazard under use and occupancy 
policies, especially those on risks not 
engaged in defense work. 

Strenuous efforts are being made, it 
is true, to prevent fires and to reduce 
the number of traffic and work acci- 
dents. Greater care, prompted by 
patriotic motives, may hold down 


fire losses, although speeding up of 
industry usually has the reverse ef- 
fect. Industrial accidents may become 
less frequent after the defense program 
is running more smoothly for a time. 

However, the expanding volume of 
business, mounting taxes and higher 
loss ratios which appear almost cer- 
tain in some branches of insurance are 
likely to make noticeable inroads on 
the surpluses of many companies. 
Fortunately the companies writing 
the bulk of such business have large 
surpluses, and their policyholders 
have no occasion for alarm. The 
present is not, however, an opportune 
time to “‘shop”’ for cheap insurance in 
companies whose financial condition 
is not beyond question. 


EMPLOYEE PROBLEM 
Forbes 

The rise in industrial employment 
has created a serious safety problem. 
Latest accident statistics reveal that 
four out of five highway “hits” occur 
to defense workers going to and from 


jobs. Three main causes: (1) Old cars 


pressed into emergency use proving 
faulty. (2) One car doing the work of 
two in transporting groups of workers. 
(3) Trailers moving from defense job 
to defense job creating difficult high- 
way problems. To offset mounting 
accidents, more and more companies 
are displaying safety posters and asking 
police officers to come into factories at 
meal times to give “‘be careful” talks. 


te 




















F-~-L-A-S-H B-A-C-K-S 


THE PROMOTION of safety is a primary job of the insurance business. 
— Jj. Dewey Dorsett. . . . If I were a salesman today in any city 
that did not have a Salesmen’s Club, one of the first things that I 
would do would be to organize one. — E. 7. MacEwan. . . . The 
continuance of the fine relationship between the states is absolutely 
necessary for the good of the institution of insurance. — Hon. John C. 
Blackall. . . . While fidelity insurance has been offered by corpora- 


tions engaging in suretyship for sixty-four years, it became a widely 
marketable product only recently. — Carroll R. Young. . . . One 
of the most important and far-reaching projects of the National 
Conservation Bureau, Accident Prevention Division of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives, has as its goal the 
achievement of the greatest possible degree of safety on the streets 
and highways of the nation. — John 7. Hall. . . . Every third 
party relationship, every contact with the public, every business 
operation gives rise to potential hazards that should be considered 
for public liability protection. — 7. O. Honeywell. . . . The suc- 
cess of every insurance contract in all its ramifications and phases 
justifies and warrants the public in dealing through a licensed 
responsible insurance broker and agent to obtain maximum bene- 
fits. — George W. Carter. . . . Since the casualty and surety busi- 
ness is so intimately associated with the relations of man to man, 
and of man to government that any change in those relationships 
is immediately felt by it, the introduction of courses on casualty 
insurance and its related fields in our higher institutions of learning 
is a development of real importance to the general public as well as 
to persons engaged directly in this line of activity. — Dr. David 
McCahan. 
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**Before we delve any further into the ac- 
tivities of this employe we failed to bond, 
I’d like to ask a question of you gentlemen. 
What’s good for a nervous breakdown?” 














‘See? With brakes as good as these, just 
why should I bother to carry insurance?” 
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**Poor Allen. He’s having trouble with his 
prospect. She won’t give her right age.” 


“Butch, I wish you’d try to remember it 
isn’t necessary to wear gloves any more.” 





@ Development and Use of — 


An Agency Library of Useful 


Insurance Information 





Specific Information in Form for Ready Reference 
Has a Value Far Beyond Its Cost and Detail 





B. D. COLE, SR. 


* A LIBRARY of insurance informa- 
tion — centralized location in the 
office for keeping all publications 
of value to the agency, educa- 
tional, statistical or otherwise — is 
of value to small agencies as well 
as to large or medium-sized ones. 
The principles of the adage are apt 
and can well be applied — “‘Have 
a place for everything and keep 
everything in its place.” 

First, I would suggest that cer- 
tain classifications be established, 
governing the number of these 
according to the contemplated 
size of the library. 


I. EDUCATIONAL 


This embraces bound volumes 
and pamphlets and clippings from 
insurance magazines and other 
publications, and lectures and 
addresses having a general educa- 
tional value. 

Space should be allocated for 
each classification in whatever fil- 
ing system used. One member of 
the agency should be given the 


responsibility of serving as librarian. 
As a suggestion, such duty could 
be performed by a stenographer. 
After the library has been well 
organized, it would not require 
much time of any one person. 

I would suggest that a practical 
size, loose-leaf binder with index 
be provided in which to place 
clippings from publications. It is 
well to pass around to various 
members of the agency all insur- 
ance publications received. As 
such periodicals are read, articles 
of particular interest should be 
designated by pencil according to 
their respective classifications, and 
then passed on to the librarian. 
Delegate to the librarian the re- 
sponsibility of clipping such arti- 
cles and pasting them on a blank 
sheet corresponding in size to the 
size of the binder. It would seem 
that there is no good reason to 
preserve such insurance periodi- 
cals if the suggested process is 
followed; especially considering 
that they soon accumulate and 
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detract from the orderly appear- 
ance of the office. 

The importance of a general 
index is obvious and it should be 
arranged and divided according 
to classification. I would suggest 
for such purpose a card file which 
readily lends itself to revision. 


II. CovERAGES 


Here include loose-leaf services, 
where supplements are received with 
prompt regularity, and company 
pamphlets and treatises upon spe- 
cific coverages. 

Much important information on 
specific coverages also appears in 
the weekly and monthly insurance 
publications. 

It is difficult to determine just 
what insurance periodicals to sub- 
scribe to because of the many good 
weekly and monthly publications. 
However, some are particularly 
popular. 

To preserve specific informa- 
tion and have it in form for ready 
reference has a value far beyond 
the cost and detail involved. 

Take for example the compre- 
hensive liability policy, a form of 
policy that is in its infancy but one 
that is alive with possibilities. This 
is distinctly a form of policy that 
must be understood before it can 
be sold. 

There is a fertile field for this 
form of contract with selected pros- 
pects. It has an unmistakable ap- 


peal to the consumer because it 
covers known and unknown haz- 
ards, as well as combining various 
liability classes in one policy. 
However, there is danger in- 
volved in the comprehensive lia- 
bility policy for the agent who is 
not alert to its possibilities, espe- 


B. D. COLE, SR. 


He knows where to get what he wants 


cially considering that it takes the 
place of a number of policies. This 
means the loss of liability classes, 
embraced in the one policy, to 
the agent who was not on the job 
first. 

This one form of policy has 
been singled out to illustrate the 
necessity of keeping informed on 
the refinements and additions 
which are constantly taking place. 
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III. ENGINEERING AND SURVEYS 


Insurance engineering is recog- 
nized now as never before as an 
important factor in the produc- 
tion of business. It also has a value 
as a means of safeguarding busi- 
ness already on the books. It must 
necessarily be accepted as a per- 
manent feature of the business. 

The insurance agency business 
is slowly but surely taking a more 
commanding position in directly 
rendering service to the insuring 
public, service that calls for skill 
and technical knowledge. Insurance 
surveys and engineering go hand in 
hand. The agent who is not pre- 
pared to render such service 
through some source, occupies the 
same relative position as an ordi- 
nary bookkeeper in comparison 
with the C.P.A. 

IV. PRODUCTION AND 
SALESMANSHIP 

Certainly an insurance agency 
library would not be complete 
without well selected publications 
and information on the subject of 
merchandising the product for sale. 
The crude and indifferent meth- 
ods, notably characteristic of the 
business in the past, are under- 
going needed radical changes. 
New trails are being blazed. It is 
up to the agent to become edu- 
cated as to what is taking place. 
The alert, progressive agent rea- 


lizes the importance of getting on 
the band wagon and being in ad- 
vance of the crowd. 

Regardless of the size of the 
agency, periodical sales campaigns, 
thoughtfully conceived and ap- 
plied to specific classes, pay. 

I predict that as time goes on 
there will be much said and 
printed on the subject of drama- 
tized salesmanship. Charts and graphs 
will be more generally used, and 
are worthy additions to an insur- 
ance agency library. 

V. ADVERTISING 

Advertising, in my estimation, 
represents a science. If employed 
intelligently, it can be made an 
important instrument in display- 
ing what the agent has for sale. 
Expenditures for advertising rep- 
resent an investment. Results will 
depend upon knowing how to 
realize the most from such invest- 
ment. It is obvious that hit-or-miss 
methods will not produce favor- 
able results. There are many pub- 
lications in various forms on this 
subject. They should be selected 
for the library with care and 
discrimination. 

Observe striking advertisements 
in newspapers and other publica- 
tions and have them clipped for 
filing in the library. Such clippings 
will be found to offer potent sug- 
gestions helpful when preparing 
advertising copy. 
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Neon signs and novelty advertis- 
ing are deserving of thoughtful 
consideration. 

There is value in recording the 
results of the various channels and 
means of advertising employed 
and preserving them as a perma- 
nent record. The proper place for 
such record is in the library. 


VI. STATISTICAL AND LIKE 
INFORMATION 


I wonder how much time is 
lost by the average agent in look- 
ing for statistical information and 
important records? It is not unusual 
to lose opportunities, to be de- 
prived of helpful suggestions or to 
be obliged to pass important mat- 
ters by because such records can- 
not be found. A library is a logical 
solution for these difficulties. In- 
clude publications showing the 
various activities, data and means 
of service of various boards and 
associations; reports published by 
the Insurance Department; com- 
panies’ financial’ statements and 
experiences; and information of a 
general statistical nature. 


ee 


VII. Loss ApjusTMENTs AND 
Court DEcIsIONs 


Such information, as well as 
publications relating to legal mat- 
ters of interest to the agent, has a 
value in kind, although the im- 
portance of such a classification 
is a matter for the individual agent 
to determine. 


VIII. MisceELLANEOus 


There are publications and in- 
formation on important subjects 
that do not justify specific classifi- 
cations until they develop to such 
proportions. 

Here may be included items per- 
taining to public relations, systems, 
credits and collections, premium 
financing, correspondence, organi- 
zation, efficiency in service, and 
public speaking. 

The perspective was 
brighter or more alluring. 

In my opinion, the development 
and the use of a good library of 
insurance information is an im- 
mediate and important innovation 
to the insurance agency business. 


never 


@ In making up the front page of our last issue a slight mix-up oc- 
curred, wrote the editor. The last line and a half but two in the first 
column and the third line and a half but three in the second jump of the 
second column should have followed each other immediately after the 
third line from the bottom of the first column. This was an error which 
comes sometimes. It is like the man who, dressing hurriedly, discovers 
that he has an extra button on the top of his vest and a vacant buttonhole 
at the bottom. This, we hope, clarifies the situation. — Nova Scotia paper. 
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@ Facing Facts Squarely 


Let’s Be Honest 





Resolve to Spend More Time on Solicitation — the Only 
Reliable Business-Getter 





ARTHUR KLINEFELTER 


* Being honest with other people 
is a cinch compared to being true 
to yourself. For instance: 

Do I think that solicitation of 
new business is the best way to 
maintain or improve my agency? 
(Probable answer: Yes) 

Do I solicit enough new busi- 
ness? (Probable answer: No) 

Do I often find excuses to avoid 
solicitations? (Probable answer: Yes) 

Do I allow detail work that 
could be assigned to subordinates 
to use up time that might be given 
to solicitation? (Probable answer: 
Yes) 

Have I lost out in the past by 
dismissing certain solicitation as 
useless? (Probable answer: Yes) 

The probable answers are those 
for agents who are somewhat short 
of perfect. All of us have one or 
more of the shortcomings that the 
above questions illustrate. 

But are we conscious of these 
shortcomings every day, or do we 
forget about them in the crush of 
business and satisfy ourselves with 
the same old excuses? Do we con- 
front the facts and examine what 
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circumstances keep us from solici- 
tation, or do we grumble and say, 
“How am I going to solicit new 
business when it takes 24 hours 
a day to run this office and another 
24 hours a day to collect money on 
the business we already have on 
the books?” 

Right here is where the impor- 
tance of being honest comes in. If 
we fool ourselves into thinking we 
do not have the time or the right 
prospects to solicit, then obviously 
our solicitation effort will de- 
crease and so will our volume of 
business. If, on the other hand we 
are honest with ourselves, we get at 
the basis of the problem. Know- 
ing the root of the evil at least 
gives us a chance to overcome it. 

Let’s resolve to spend more time 
on solicitation, The Only Re- 
liable Business-Getter. 

Let’s make a resolution to say to 
ourselves when we pass up a solici- 
tation opportunity, “Do I have a 
good reason for this, or am I just 
running away from a tough piece 
of work?” 

Let’s be honest with ourselves. 





@ For the Cause of Safety 


Important Publications Announced 





National Conservation Bureau and Center 
for Safety Education Are Now 
Completing Ambitious Program 





* New YEAr’s Eve this year will 
ring out a year in which the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau and 
the Association-sponsored Center 
for Safety Education at New York 
University undertook and com- 
pleted the most ambitious program 
of important publications yet at- 
tempted by these two outstanding 
safety organizations. 

In this and succeeding issues, 
the JouRNAL will describe several 
of the books published or to be 
published in 1941. Because the 
number of different books, book- 
lets, pamphlets, and articles pub- 
lished by the Conservation Bureau 
and the Center run well into the 
hundreds, agents of member com- 
panies are urged to write the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 
John Street, New York, for a com- 
plimentary copy of its complete 
Publications List and for descrip- 
tive material on the Center’s 
publications. (Single copies of 
many of the publications are free, 
while some items may be obtained 
in quantity for promoting safety — 
and incidentally personal prestige 
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— for as little as $1.00 per hun- 


dred lots.) 


MAN AND THE Motor Car 


First among the books is a new 
edition of Man and the Motor Car, 
the high-school textbook in driver 
education which, originally pub- 
lished in 1936 as the first textbook 
of its kind, saw thirty printings 
and is now used in thousands of 
high schools. Man and the Motor 
Car has now been revised and 
brought up-to-date. 

The new edition contains about 
40% more text than the old, 
places more stress upon the build- 
ing of character, judgment, and 
proper attitudes in connection 
with driver education, is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and is consider- 
ably larger both in page size and 
in the number of pages (320 pages). 
As in the case of the original edi- 
tion, Albert W. Whitney, Con- 
sulting Director of the National 
Conservation Bureau and an edu- 
cator of national prominence, 
served as editor. 

Despite the increase in printing 
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costs, there is no increase in the 
price of the revised edition of Man 
and the Motor Car, which will sell 
for $1.00 the copy. Special low 
quantity prices will be quoted 
gladly on request. 

Many agents have performed a 
splendid civic service by furnishing 
their local high school with enough 
copies of the original edition to 
equip a class in driver education. 
Why not find out the situation in 
your own high school and make a 
definite contribution to youth 
driver education by donating 
copies of the new edition to the 
school? Or, at least, a single copy 
to the school library or principal? 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 


Second among this year’s major 
publications is the Traffic Engineer- 
ing Handbook, which is jointly pub- 
lished by the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers and the Conservation 
Bureau. This Handbook of more 
than 400 pages contains over 200 
tables and charts, and is designed, 
to quote from the preface, to be a 
‘day-to-day reference work which 
will prove essential in the libraries 
of all who have responsibility for 
originating or passing upon the 
technical problems of traffic and 
transportation.” It is believed that 
this Handbook will materially ad- 
vance the application of sound 
engineering principles to the im- 
provement of our streets and high- 


ways for greater safety and more 
efficient movement of traffic. 

Co-editors are Harold F. Ham- 
mond, Director Traffic Division, 
National Conservation Bureau, 
and Leslie J. Sorenson, Traffic En- 
gineer, Chicago Bureau of Streets. 
Fourteen nationally known traffic 
engineers participated in the ac- 
tual writing of complete sections 
of the text. 

City, county, state and consult- 
ing engineers, executives of trans- 
portation companies, and street 
highway officials will all be inter- 
ested in the Traffic Engineering 
Handbook. It sells for $3.25 the 
copy, quantity prices on request, 
and may be ordered either from 
the National Conservation Bureau 
or the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, both located at 60 John 
Street, New York. 


GUIDEBOOK FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
EDUCATION 

A third book, which, like the 
Traffic Engineering Handbook, is 
highly specialized and designed to 
promote safety through its influ- 
ence upon a strictly professional 
group is the Guidebook for Traffic 
Safety Education. This is now being 
published, following approval by 
the American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators at their 
recent New Orleans convention. 
It will be a joint publication of the 
AAMVA and the Center for Safety 
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Education, while the actual details 
of publication will be handled by 
the Conservation Bureau. 

The Guidebook will present 
survey of present procedures in the 
traffic safety education programs 
of the states and (provides) .. . 
state departments charged with 
the responsibility for such safety 
education with the best available 
materials and methods for con- 
ducting these programs effec- 
tively.” 

It represents a year’s research 
by Charles E. Brisley of the Mis- 
souri Highway Department, who 
carried out the project under a 
fellowship provided by the Center 
for Safety Education while on 
leave from his regular work. Many 
others contributed in various ways 
to the text, which is to be pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts, graphs and drawings. 

Obviously this Guidebook will be 
invaluable to state departments in 
planning and conducting their 
safety education programs. The 
publication date is expected to be 
November 1, and it will be avail- 
able at a nominal cost. 


“, 
a 


PERSONAL FACTORS 


Personal Factors in Safe Operation 
of Motor Vehicles, by Leon Brody, 


be 
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Ph.D., research associate at the 
Center for Safety Education, is a 
116-page book detailing the results 
of laboratory study of accident- 
free drivers as compared with 
accident-prone drivers, was pub- 
lished in October. This book con- 
tains specific recommendations 
and information for the improve- 
ment of driver-licensing proced- 
ures, standards of employment of 
commercial vehicle operations, 
and programs for owner and 
operator education and guidance. 

Of interest to fleet owners and 
commercial drivers, to insurance 
agents and companies, to officials 
and to the layman, this book will 
sell for 75¢ from either the Con- 
servation Bureau the Center 
for Safety Education. 

Space in this issue precludes any 
further mention of specific new 
publications of the National Con- 
servation Bureau and the Center. 
In an article to follow, the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau’s “‘ Pub- 
lications List’? will be described 
in enough detail to convey some 
idea of the wide range of publica- 
tions offered, and their applicabili- 
ty by the alert insurance agent for 
advancing both the cause of safety 
and, as well, his own personal pres- 
tige in his own community. 


or 


A North Carolina man arrested while robbing a dry cleaning shop 
was wearing clothes stolen from the same place a week before. 
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REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CAsuALTy AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel, justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature ‘‘What about Patent Insurance?” by 
F. L. Andrews, President, Patent Protection Corporation, 
New York City 
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What about Patent Insurance? 


F. L. 


RACTICALLY all businessmen 
are concerned with patents in 
one way or another. Producers 
and those who use and deal 
in machinery, office accessories, 
chemical processes, containers, 
novelties, furniture, clothes, hard- 
ware, etc., may be subject at any 
time to patent litigation. 

Many of these businessmen op- 
erate under claims of patents 
which have been issued to them 
by the government, or as licensees 
under patents owned by others. 
This in itself does not protect 
them or their customers or users 
from suit for alleged infringement 
brought by owners of patents 
which have been previously is- 
sued. Certain claims may be 
infringed by the goods made under 
the subsequently-issued patent. 
Additionally, a large number of pro- 
ducts and processes are manufac- 
tured under no patents whatsoever. 

The validity of a patent is not 
guaranteed by the government. 


P 
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ANDREWS 


The following extracts from the 
Patent Office booklet ‘General 
Information Concerning Patents” 
makes this point abundantly clear: 
“A Patent Grant gives the in- 
ventor the right to exclude all 
others from making, using or sell- 
ing his invention for a period of 
17 years but it does not give the 
Patentee the right to make, use or 
sell his own invention if it is an 
improvement on some unexpired 
Patent whose claims are infringed 
thereby. The Patent Office in its 
investigation preceding the issue 
of a Patent does not consider 
whether the invention infringes 
prior Patents. Once a Patent has 
been issued it is out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Patent Office and 
therefore the Office is not con- 
cerned with questions of infringe- 
ment, the scope of a Patent or any 
other questions that arise out of 
the grant. These matters are 
within the jurisdiction of the 
United States District Court.” 





WHAT ABOUT PATENT INSURANCE? 


About 40,000 patents a year are 
issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment Patent Office. Conse- 
quently, it is not difficult to 
visualize, because of the large 


volume of existing unexpired pat- 
ents, why differences of opinion 
arise between respective owners of 


F. L. ANDREWS 


. tells of unusual form of coverage 


patents over the question of 
infringement. 

In the case of the manufacturer 
who operates without benefit of 
patents, unless the product or 
process he is producing and mar- 
keting is manufactured under 
claims of patents which have ex- 
pired and are in the public do- 


main, he and his customers and 
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users can be made defendants in a 
suit alleging infringement by the 
owners of an existing patent or 
patents. This is a situation which 
arises not infrequently in this era 
of keen competition. 

So-called “nuisance suits” often 
are instituted. While such suits 
have little substance behind them, 
they serve to curtail sales of the 
defendant while litigation is pend- 
ing. Even though the defendant 
may be successful in defending the 
suit, the time and expense he has 
been put to, added to the curtail- 
ment of his sales volume, fre- 
quently leads to a_ precarious 
business position and sometimes 
the loss of the business itself. 

The law states that he who 
manufactures, sells or uses a 
product or process which infringes 
valid claims of unexpired United 
States Patents can be held re- 
sponsible for damages done to the 
plaintiff by reason thereof. There- 
fore, the distributor of a product 
or process, as well as the retailer 
thereof, is just as vulnerable to an 
infringement suit as the manu- 
facturer from whom the product or 
process is purchased. 

Infringement suits are insti- 
tuted directly against the retailer 
rather than the manufacturer, 
sometimes for the express purpose 
of curtailing sales. Such suits 
serve notice on other retailers that 
they, likewise, may be sued. That 
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[THOMAS JEFFERSON 
The issue of patents for 
new discoveries has given 


a spring to invention be- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The patent system added 
the fuel of interest to 
the fire of genius. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The patent system has 
promoted countless applica- 
tions of the arts and 
sciences to the needs and 


yond my conception. 


well-being of our people. 





is a situation most concerns prefer 
to avoid because, rather than 
become involved in patent litiga- 
tion, the retailer prefers to stop 
further buying of the article in 
suit, thereby accomplishing the 
exact purpose of the plaintiff. 
Then again, the retailer is often 
sued because he is more responsi- 
ble financially than the manufac- 
turer and, if the plaintiff is success- 
ful, the chances of obtaining 
substantial damages much 
greater. 

From all the foregoing, it is 
evident that in the course of manu- 
facturing or marketing a product 
or process, a risk of patent infringe- 
ment suits always exists, no matter 
how many precautions may be 
taken to avoid them. Many in- 
stances can be cited where the 
courts have handed down decisions 


are 


at variance with the opinions of 
the most competent patent at- 
torneys. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 


It was for the purpose of reduc- 
ing such risks to a minimum that 
. we have developed patent in- 


fringement insurance coverages. 
Two types of policies are available: 


(1) One covers legal expenses 
and damages resulting from a suit 
against the assured for claimed 
infringement of any existing United 
States letters patent. 

(2) The other calls upon the 
assured to pay the cost of defend- 
ing the infringement suit and the 
policy covers any damages 
awarded. 

These policies are issued either 
to cover one specifically named 
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party or, as is more usually the 


case, to cover all parties subject 
to an infringement suit — manu- 
facturer, distributor, sales or- 
ganizations, licensees, customers 
and users. 
How WRITTEN 

The basis on which these cov- 
erages are issued is a written in- 
fringement opinion from com- 


petent patent counsel that the 
product or process covered by the 


policy is not an infringement of 


any valid claims of United States 
letters patents. This 
opinion is submitted to our cor- 
poration in our capacity as super- 
visors and considered in the light 
of our previous experience with 
products or processes of analogous 
art. Investigation is made of the 
competitive angle to appraise the 
possibilities of litigation, justifiable 
or not. These and other factors are 
weighed. The risk is then either 
declined or submitted to the is- 
suing company, with recommen- 
dations as to the coverage to be 
granted. 

Policies may also be issued when 
patent counsel is strongly of the 
opinion that, although there may 
be infringement, the claim or 
claims of the patent infringed is or 
are invalid, due to anticipation, 
prior use, improper claims or any 
of the causes upon which the courts 
rely in holding a patent invalid. 


patent or 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
INVENTORS COUNCIL 





Its Plan and Purpose 





fills the long-felt need for central 
government clearing house (Department 
of Commerce) to which can be submitted 
inventions and suggestions for national 
defense. 


— comprises outstanding inventors, 
scientists and industrialists of wide ex- 
perience in developing and _ utilizing 
inventions. 

evaluates inventions by its staff 
of engineers and technical committees 
so that useful ideas may be placed 
promptly in hands of proper military 
and navy bureaus. 


—— has examined to date more than 
25,000 inventions, more than 18,000 hav- 
ing been transmitted to Army or Navy 
for immediate use, further development, 
laboratory tests or background data. 





Technical Committees 





. Ordnance and firearms 
. Land transportation and armored 
vehicles 
3. Aeronautics 
. Remote control devices 
Instruments 
. Naval warfare 
. Signals and communications 
. Chemicals ‘and chemical warfare 
9. Internal combustion engines 
10. Metals and metallurgy 
11. Fortifications and camouflage 
Sanitation and health 





— Patent Paragraphs —— 


EORGE WASHINGTON, in 1790, signed the bill which laid 
G the foundation of the modern American Patent System, 
which last year celebrated its 150th anniversary. 

The Patent Office has recorded and protected the telegraph 
of Morse, the reaper of McCormick, the telephone of Bell, and 
the incandescent lamp of Edison. 

It has fostered the genius of Goodyear and Westinghouse, of 
Whitney and the Wright Brothers, of Mergenthaler and Ives, of 


Baekeland and Hall. 


First patent went to Samuel Hopkins 
of Vermont for a method of ‘Making 
Pot and Pearl Ashes.” 

Mary Kies was first woman to obtain 
a U. S. patent —for “weaving straw 
with silk or thread.” 

When the British burned Washington 
in 1814, the Superintendent of Patents 
saved the Patent Office from destruction 
by pleading with the British Commander 
not to “burn what would be useful to all 
mankind.” 

Up to 1880, the display of models was 
one of the greatest tourist attractions in 
Washington. After 1880, however, mod- 
els were no longer required. In later 
years, the historically most interesting 
of these models were used for exhibition 
purposes by the Smithsonian Institution, 
where they may be seen today. 

When a young man, Lincoln took a 
boat-load of merchandise down the 
Mississippi River from New Salem to 
New Orleans. At one point the boat 
slid onto a dam, and was set free only 
after heroic efforts. In later years, while 
crossing the Great Lakes, Lincoln’s ship 
ran afoul of a sandbar. The two similar 
experiences led him to conceive his in- 
vention for ““A Device for Buoying Ves- 
sels over Shoals.” 

Mark Twain received a patent for “An 
Improvement in Adjustable and De- 
tachable Straps for Garments.” Twain, 
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who later lost a fortune in investing 
money in the inventions of others, ac- 
tually took out three United States 
patents, the second in 1873 on his 
famous “Mark Twain’s Self Pasting 
Scrapbook,” and the third in 1885 for a 
game to help players remember im- 
portant historical dates. 

The Scrapbook, on which he made a 
sizable profit, was simply a series of 
blank pages coated with gum or veneer. 
Twain’s success in selling 25,000 copies 
during the first royalty period led one 
of his biographers to remark that this 
‘‘was well enough for a book that did 
not contain a single word that critics 
could praise or condemn.” 

In his “Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court,” Twain’s character 
“Sir Boss’? remarked that “‘a country 
without a patent office and good patent 
laws is just a crab and can’t travel any- 
way but sideways and backways.” 

Thomas A. Edison, who in 1877 took 
out a patent on his “speaking machine,” 
received 1101 patents in his lifetime. 

Houdini, the magician, patented his 
*“‘Diver’s Suit,” enabling the wearer “to 
quickly divest himself of the suit while 
being submerged and to safely escape 
and reach the surface of the water.” 
Whether Houdini used this in any of his 
famous tricks is unfortunately not re- 
corded in the Patent Office. 
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Invalidity in general can be 
understood to mean a court de- 
cision to the effect that a litigated 
patent has been found to cover an 
idea or construction that is old, a 
combination of known elements 
producing no new result or that 
the patent covers:an idea that is 
well within the ability of a skilled 
workman rather than “inherently 
showing that flash of genius which 
differentiates it from the prior art 
and raises it to the dignity of a 
patent.” 


CERTIFICATES OF PROTECTION 


When the coverage is extended 
to distributors, licensees, customers 
and users, certificates of protection 
are furnished as evidence that 
they are covered under the policy. 
Experience has proved conclu- 
sively that when coverages include 
all parties marketing a product or 
process, sales resistance, due to 
fear of patent infringement suits, 
is successfully combatted. 

When such protection is ex- 
tended after actual suit has been 
instituted, sales of the product or 
process continue without curtail- 
ment and without fear of possible 
penalties. 

These policies are particularly 
useful to a concern which is con- 
templating bringing out a new 
product or process and placing it 
on the market in competition with 
similar products or processes. By 


procuring a patent infringement 
insurance policy in the first in- 
stance, the manufacturer is re- 
lieved of the necessity of having to 
explain to his retail outlet his 
patent position, and the salesmen 
are then free to concentrate on the 
merits of the product or process. 

The patent insurance field is 
highly technical. Many people 
know little of the coverages and 
think it new. That is not true. 
Our own organization includes 
executives who have been engaged 
in this type of work since 1927. 
The experience gathered in that 
time has been of great value. 


INCIDENTAL BENEFITS 


Frequently, we have been able 
to keep the assured out of patent 
difficulties by showing him, at the 
time application is made for a 
coverage, why the product or 
process does (in the opinion of 


competent patent counsel) in- 
fringe on the valid claims of living 
patents. Patent counsel frequently 
suggests how infringement may 
be avoided. In this way, thousands 
of dollars of possible expense and 
damages have been saved, to say 
nothing of the time and expense 
the assured would have been put 
to if an infringement suit had been 
instituted against him. 

Such services, in connection 
with these policies, have frequently 
proved to be of more value to the 
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assured than the policies them- 
selves. Expressions from many 
policyholders testify that such 
services in adjusting patent dis- 


putes have far exceeded the cost of 


any premium outlays. 


One assured expressed himself 


this way, despite the fact that no 
losses were ever paid on his cov- 
erage which was in force for 
several years: “During all the 
years of our business experience, 
we can think of no expenditure 
received 


ever made where we 


more for our money.” 
PROCEDURE 

Readers desiring to write this 
type of business may proceed as 
follows: 

(1) Send the insurance com- 
pany as complete data as possible 
concerning the product or process 
for which protection ‘is desired, 


together with statement that client 
has, or has not, obtained a written 
infringement opinion from patent 
counsel on the question of in- 
fringement. 

(2) If such an opinion is not 
available, the insurance company 
will offer to obtain an estimate 
from competent patent counsel 
as to the probable cost of render- 
ing a suitable infringement opin- 
ion. For this purpose, attorneys 
are selected who are thoroughly 
familiar with the art and who do 
not represent competing clients. 

(3) If the estimate meets with 
approval, the company asks that a 
special application form be filled 
out in duplicate, to be forwarded 
to the company together with the 
check covering cost of opinion. 

(4) Wher opinion has been sub- 
mitted, the company proceeds as 
previously indicated in this article. 


Exhibition of ‘Patent Models 


Visitors to New York will find interesting the collection of 10,000 original 
patent models on display at Rockefeller Center, Room 3055 of the Inter- 
national Building. Almost every major industry is represented, with the 
models sorted by industries. Printing, transportation, marine engineering, 
washing machines, steam boilers, rocking chairs — name your gadget and 


you’re pretty sure to find it there. 





“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety” 


bsign Jor Jafety 


EXAMPLE NUMBER EIGHT 





PROBLEM — Steamboat boiler explosions on the Mississippi River 
were occurring with ghastly regularity in the days of Mark Twain’s 
youth. The worst of these tragedies occurred in 1865, when the “‘Sul- 
tana” blew up with a loss of more than 1,400 lives. Opinion was growing 
that to take a ride on a steamboat or other steam-driven conveyance was 
to invite the undertaker. 


SOLUTION — The year of the “Sultana” catastrophe also marked 
the beginning of steam boiler inspection service, which quickly demon- 
strated that adequately inspected boilers were likely to be accident-free. 
The next step was the insuring of steam boilers, a logical service which 
it was found could be offered at little additional cost for boilers which 
already had been inspected. 

At the present time, some thirty states, the Federal Government and 
43 cities have specific American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Boiler Code requirements covering the inspection, operation, mainte- 
nance and construction of steam power boilers. Much of the existing 
legislation for boiler safety has directly resulted from the experience and 
knowledge gained through inspections. It is significant that the capital 
stock insurance companies, which have painstakingly trained a small 
army of men in the highly specialized duties required of the steam boiler 
inspector, have consistently led the movement for greater boiler safety. 

The aid and advice of boiler inspectors in the employ of insurance 
companies is now widely sought and highly valued by boiler owners. The 
work of such men is not limited solely to inspections, but frequently in- 
cludes the offering of suggestions which will aid in maintaining equip- 
ment in top-notch condition from the standpoint of efficiency as well as 
from the supremely important standpoint of safety. 





Safety engineers of stock insurance companies as a group comprise the great- 
est accident prevention organization in the world. Policyholders of stock in- 
surance companies are entitled to their services in saving money and lives 
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“The Customers Always Write’’ 


Casua.LTy IN ENGLAND 
London, E. C. 4, England 
To the Editor: 

Although there was not much time to 
devote to the writing of my article 
(June-July issue, page 45) it neverthe- 
less gave me pleasure in two ways — it 
enabled me to tell our many friends on 
your side just how we were managing 
along in these difficult days, and this 
through the medium of your excellent 
and most readable journal. 

Mr. Haines sends me a copy regularly 
and I read it with enjoyment and re- 
freshment for the ties between your 
great country and ours are very strong 
and close and it is always my feeling 
that I cannot know enough of you all 
and of your activities. 

E. B. FERGusoN 


—<— 


A DrarTee WRITES 
Fresno, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 
I have been drafted, and trust that 
you will change my address as suggested. 
The Journav has proved a valuable 
aid to me in my brief experience as an 


insurance man, and I sincerely feel that | 


reading the JouRNAL while in the Army 
will keep me in touch with the business 
sufficiently to be able to return after 
termination of service and not feel 
“lost.” 

Lioyp G. WHITMAN 


Mayoratty MEssAGE 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Mr. Mathus: 

In the August-September issue, you 
published an article, “Efficiency before 
Commission,” which was most inter- 
esting. 

The conduct of the insurance business 
has undergone many changes in the past 
decade, and today we are confronted 
with new fields of problems and oppor- 
tunities, which must be approached by 
an entirely different agency philosophy 
than that prevailing in the past. With 
new coverages and forms of policies, 
efficiency is the keynote; and the inter- 
ests of our clients must at all times be 
paramount to remunerative gain. The 
article clearly outlines the duties every 
agency should recognize. 

Howarp W. JACKSON 
Mayor of Baltimore 


—<— 


Law oF NEGLIGENCE 
Baltimore, Md. 
To the Editor: 

Wish to congratulate J. Harry Bibby 
for the clear and concise way he handled 
this subject in the August-September 
issue. 

F. 


Hartford, Conn. 
. contains many excellent sales 
points and should prove of interest to 
all agents receiving the JouRNAL. 
I. 


Chicago, Ill. 
. . . reflects ability to be concise, but 
beyond that has a flavor of humor that 
makes it pleasant as well as informative 
reading. 
E. 


Detroit, Mich. 

. would it be possible for this 

office to have a few extra copies of this 
article? 
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MIssED THE Boat? 


Dear Sir: 

I was surprised to find, in the illustra- 
tion appearing in the August-September 
issue showing the insurance possibilities 
in the private home, that burglary or 
plate glass insurance in the home was 
entirely overlooked. Burglary coverage 
extends from the basement to the roof 
and further to the garage and grounds 
surrounding the home. Don’t you think 
somebody ‘“‘missed the boat”? on these 
two important coverages? 

F. H. SMEDLEY 


—-<$—- 


GREETINGS, SouTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires, Republica Argentina 

Mr. Publisher of the Review 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives 
60 John St. 
New York 

This faculty needs to acquire for its 


library the Association of Casualty and | 


Surety Executives’ Review. 
It is desired that you effectuate the 


order and indicate the cost, which will | 


immediately be remitted, or let us know 
if the payment must be made in advance. 
Greetings to your attention — 


Treasurer, Universidad de Buenos Aires 


Facultad de Ciencias Economicas 
(Charcas 1835) 


GRANTED 


New York, N. Y. | : , aoe 
| continually stressing this important 


To the Editor: 


We would greatly appreciate permis- | 


sion to reprint the article by Harold S. 
Sharp in your August-September issue 
entitled ““Making It Easy for the Cus- 
tomer To Buy.” 

Modern Selling Magazine 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


SURVEYING THE SURVEY 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

Please order us 6,000 reprints of the 
article by Harry E. Reynolds entitled 
‘Preparing and Delivering the Survey,” 
which appeared in your June—July 
issue. 

X. 


[Readers’ interest still continues in 
this informative article and particu- 
larly in the “Checking Chart for Cas- 
ualty Surveys,’ which was included. 
Copies of this chart, printed on heavy 
green cardboard, are still available for 


| all interested, and will be sent upon 


receipt of a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. — Ep.] 


—<~— 


SuRVEYING SURVEY MATERIAL 
Sewickley, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

I would be very pleased to have one 
of the survey checking charts, mentioned 
in the last two issues. 

May I express to you my appreciation 
of your magazine, which I find of the 
greatest help. Being a neophyte, I am 
anxious to absorb all I can from the ex- 
perience of others and the articles which 
you have been publishing enable me to 


| do just that. 


Have you available any other litera- 


ture on survey work? 
Hucu W. Nevin 


[A wealth of material has been pub- 
lished on the advantages, and use, of 
the survey method of selling. The 
trade journals and house organs are 


matter, in addition to which many 
companies have available survey ma- 
terial of their own or training course 
material which will be found ex-. 
tremely helpful. — Ep.] 





FIELD FORUM 


Mac anp Mc 
Robbins, Calif. 

Imagine my surprise at seeing my 
name Gpelled slightly differently) at the 
heading of an article of the August- 
September issue, entitled ‘Efficiency 
before Commission !”’ 

Mr. MacWilliams’ article is short and 
sweet but hits the point. Insurance selling 
has ceased to be just a matter of taking 
orders. To get a “Thank You” from the 
customer after outlining his coverages 
and taking his check, makes a fellow 
realize that his is an important responsi- 
bility, entailing continuous thought and 
study and vigilance. 

New coverages, different forms, chang- 
ing rates — it all makes for an interesting 
life! 

W. McWI1LLIAM 


—<— 
DEPARTMENTS AND PERSONNEL 


To the Editor: 

May I make a suggestion? On the 
back cover you list officers of the Asso- 
ciation and member companies. Why 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Minneapolis, Minn. | 


wouldn’t it also be a good idea to devote | 


one page to the names of the various 
departments of the Association? This 
would bring home to your readers the 
various activities of the organization 
and would also let them know where to 
write for certain information. 

X. 


—_-<>— 


back cover) will reveal that depart- 
ments are listed each month, under 
the name of the men heading these 
departments. Correspondence on spe- 
cific activities of the Association thus 
may be addressed directly to the 
Association, marked for the attention 
of the proper department head as 
listed on this page. — Ep.] 
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No Laucuinc MATTER ; 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. Mathus from Mr. Johnson: 

First of all permit me to congratulate 
you and your associates on the success of 
Tue CasuaLty AND SuRETY JouRNAL. I 
hear the most complimentary things said 
about it by agents in various parts of the 
country. 

In looking at the cartoons which ap- 
pear in this month’s issue under “‘Smil- 
ing at Ourselves,” it occurred to me 
that some of these cartoons have a defi- 
nite advertising value, particularly for 
those agents who have downstairs offices 
with display windows. Our agency does 
not have first floor offices, but I would 
like to have a selected group of these 
cartoons for framing to hang on our 
office walls. 

Could you arrange to have reprints 
made of some of the best of the cartoons 
in a size that would serve the purpose I 
have suggested? I imagine 8 x 10 would 
be large enough, and I’m sure the agents 
would be quite willing to pay enough 
for them to bear the expense of printing. 

New York City 
Mr. Johnson from Mr. Mathus: 

While your suggestion has much to 
commend it, it would be a little expen- 
sive for us to do as you request unless the 
demand were greater than at present. 

In the meanwhile, my suggestion 
would be that, giving the JouRNAL usual 
credit, at a cost of perhaps twenty-five 
cents apiece you could have “‘blowups’’ 


made by either the blueprint or reversed 


photostat process, which would be suit- 


| able for framing and display on the office 
[Reference to Cover III (inside | 





walls. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. Mathus from Mr. Johnson: 

Thank you very much. I had an en- 
largement made by the reversed photo- 
stat method as you suggested, and it 
turned out fairly well, but the lines were 
not quite as sharp as if it had been made 
from a cut. And incidentally, they 
charged me $1.00 rather than approxi- 
mately 25¢, as you said you thought 
would be the cost. 














Henry ANDERSON, now Manager of the 
Insurance Department of Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., New York City, is a me- 
chanical engineer who has engaged in 
several important construction projects. 
He has in the past served with the Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Department of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange; as an 
engineer for the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals in Boston; and more recently as 
Assistant Manager of the Fire Protec- 
tion Division of the Engineering De- 
partment for “DuPont of Wilmington.” 
At present, he is in charge of insurance 
and accident prevention activities, for 
Paramount’s worldwide system of stu- 
dios, exchanges, and theatres. Member, 
Projection Practice Committee of So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers; Army 
Ordnance Association. (Observations of an 
Insurance Buyer, page 12.) 
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Wa po WALKER is a member of the Ad- 
vertising Department of The New York 
Times. His article is based on a survey 
made by that department to determine 
what proportion of uninsured motor- 
ists are in the upper and middle income 
groups. (Are Most Uninsured Motorists at 
the Bottom of the Pocketbook Scale? No! 
Page 1.) 


E. Paut ScHAEFER is an agent and 
broker of Mount Kisco, New York. 
Graduate of the Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 25 years in insurance 
agency work. Eight years, Director, 


New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc. Founder and first president, 
Westchester County Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Inc., Founder and first secre- 
tary of the Suburban New York Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, Inc. American 
Legion. Now serving third term on 
Board of Education of Mount Kisco 
Public Schools. (We Will Not Compromise 
with Quality, page 3.) 
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B. D. Cores, Sr., purchased an insur- 
ance agency in West Palm Beach in 
1919. At that time business on the books 
was approximately $35,000 in net pre- 
miums. In 1926, at the height of the 
boom in southern Florida, net premi- 
ums were in excess of $925,000. (An 
Agency Library, page 39.) 


7 7 7 


Guy T. WaRFIELD, JR., is Vice President 
of Warfield-Dorsey Company, Inc., gen- 
eral agents for the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety at Baltimore. Baltimore Poly- 
technical and Cornell University. A 
graduate of the Aetna Casualty School. 
Served in the Newark branch office 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety as 
special agent. Opened the casualty and 
fire department for Warfield-Dorsey in 
1926, and has headed this department 
ever since. President, Maryland Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Member, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Association of Fire 
Underwriters of Baltimore. Director, 
Junior Association of Commerce. (Our 
Experience with Direct Mail, page 16.) 
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Ho car J. JoHNson, now President of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, came to this 
post after serving a year as head of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, said to be the nation’s second largest 
trade organization. After service in the 
U. S. Naval forces during the World 
War, he returned to graduate from 
the University of Pittsburgh, following 
which he served as an agent and super- 
visor in a Pittsburgh life insurance 
agency. He subsequently was called to 
Hartford where (in company with the 
editor of this magazine) he served in the 
Agency Department of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. He later returned to Pitts- 
burgh, as General Agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life, where in ten years he built 
an organization of 62 full-time agents, 
increasing the production of the agency 
from $268,000 to more than $10,000,000 
yearly. Member, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity. 

Past offices held: President, Pittsburgh 
Life Underwriters Association; Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Association of 
Life Underwriters; President, Penn Mu- 
tual General Agents Association; Trus- 
tee, Vice President, and President, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
(The Importance of Public Understanding, 
page 26. 

. ee 


ARTHUR KLINEFELTER is a native of 
Baltimore. University of Virginia. Went 
with Employers’ Group in 1936. After 
Home Office training, became Special 
Agent — first in North Carolina, now 
in “tidewater Virginia,” with head- 


quarters in Richmond. (Let’s Be Honest, 
page 45.) 
ae 


CuHartes W. RusseEtt, Casualty Man- 
ager at Minneapolis for the Travelers, 
has completed 16% years of casualty 
experience in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. University of Wisconsin. Graduate, 
Travelers Casualty Training School. (The 
Law of “Master and Servant,” page 20.) 
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WiuiaM J. Scutrr is Assistant Secretary 
of the Indemnity Insurance of North 
America, where he is head of the: Fidel- 
ity Department. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Has had twenty years’ insurance 
experience. (A New Angle on Fidelity, 
page 9.) 
ae ee: 


F. L. AnpreEws is President of The Pat- 
ent Protection Corporation, New York, 
General Agents for the Seaboard Surety. 
Williams College. Formerly: Secretary 
to the late U. S. Senator W. Murray 
Crane. Purchasing Agent, Crane & Co., 
Dalton, Massachusetts. Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, University of San Mar- 
cos, Lima, Peru. (What about Patent 
Insurance?, page 49.) 
2 8 


Credits. Cartoon on page 56 furnished 
by The Institute of Life Insurance. Claim 
stories on page 8 furnished by T. G. Wick- 
ersham, Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
Hartford, and W. E. Pullen, United 
States Fidelity. and Guaranty, Balti- 
more. 
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_Mental Hazard 


War news apparently has a definite effect on the highway accident 
rate in Australia. Good news seems to bring a good safety record; 
adverse war news seems to make drivers careless and reckless. 





What Did You Learn? 
QUICK QUIZ 
For Our Busy Readers 








1. Are there many uninsured motorists in the upper and middle 
income groups? (Page-7) 

2. Why does the standard stock company plan of insurance remain 
as the secure and certain and preferable method of insurance? 
(Page 3) 


3. How can you avoid stressing the “fear” angle in selling fidel- 
ity? (Page 9) 

4. How might further research result in still more improvements in 
casualty coverage? (Page 72) 

5. Generally speaking, does it pay to “‘personalize” direct mail 
advertising? (Page 76) 


6. How does the law of “master and servant” indicate to an em- 
ployer the need for adequate insurance protection? (Page 20) 


7. Why are good public relations important to the insurance busi- 
ness? (Page 26) 


8. Can you name at least seven elementary classifications of ma- 
terial to go into an insurance agency library? (Page 39) 


9. What are four recent and important publications of the National 
Conservation Bureau or the Center for Safety Education? (Page 46) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Surety Company of New York 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company Globe Indemnity Company 
Great American Indemnity Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company United States Guarantee Company 
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Ex-Officio 
The President and Vice President of the Association 





Kenittwortu H. Maruus, Editor 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


te 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Casualty Company of Reading, Pennsylvania 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York Associated Indemnity Corporation 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company : Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Pawl-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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